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OUR APPEAL FOR THE HUNGRY AND STARVING 


The response to our appeal for help for the starving children of 
Europe was most heartening. We wish to thank all those who so 
generously contributed to this worthy cause. However, lest from 
our recent article some may have obtained the idea that the 
Catholic War Relief Services of the N.C.W.C. has not been labor- 
ing tirelessly to alleviate the suffering in Europe and elsewhere, 
we submit the following figures. This is a list of the shipments 
made by War Relief Services, N.C.W.C. from October 1, 1945 to 
September 30, 1947, to Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, and Poland: 


Number of Shipments Weight in Pounds 


Austria 35 5,850,049 
Czechoslovakia 23 2,635,113 
France 66 7,442,865 
Germany 95 12,509,509 
Hungary 38 4,682,366 
Italy 97 18,189,053 
Poland 45 11,697,466 
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UR nation is at 
war. We war a- 
gainst inflation 
and the depres- 
sion which must 
inevitably follow’ 
when the bubble 
bursts. We are 
in the throes of 
another boom and 
bust cycle. Like 
any other war, 
can be won only by well 





this one 


planned offensives and decisive ac- 
tion against the enemy. The price 
gouging activities which are taking 
place all over the nation in almost 
all lines of commerce have become 
me of the nation’s deepest concerns. 
Reports from every quarter indicate 
about 
reached the end of his rope in the 
battle of trying to match living costs 
against 


that the consumer has just 


income, 


The American housewife does not 
need a Congressional committee to 
tell her the percentage of increase in 
living costs. She is already too well 
aware of it. The Congressional sub- 
committee appointed to investigate 
living costs was shown during its 
New York City investigation last 
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WE FIGHT A WAR 


September a list of food commodi- 
ties in daily use. In 1939, it re- 
quired $3.22 for the housewife to 
purchase this list. In 1945, the same 


articles cost $6.38; while in 1947, 
the cost had reached $10.22. It is 


evident to everyone that increases 
especially to wage 
miserably in 


in income, 
earners, has failed 
matching these increases in 
The resuits are plain: while 
the nation as a whole is enjoying 


living 


costs. 


with a 
60,000,000 


unprecedented prosperity, 
high of 

workers engaged in production, the 
living standards of the great ma- 
jority of people are 
rapidly. Again it is the old story of 
the rich getting richer and the poor 
Statistics show that 
1947 
corporation 


new national 


descending 


vetting poorer. 
the profits of corporations in 
are 40% than 
profits in 1946, while they are 70% 
higher than the profits in 1943, a 
In other words, 
The “free 
system, or laissez-faire, 


higher 


boom wartime year. 
profit-taking is rampant. 
enterprise” 
is again revealed as a chief enemy 
of national well-being, with, unfor- 
tunately, this exhibition being given 
at a time when practically the whole 
world faces economic chaos and dis- 
aster. 


American price gougers advance 
many reasons for our current high 
prices. They would have the Ameri- 
can public believe that high prices 
are a part of the new world trend. 
In the breath they blame 
American exports of food to Europe. 


same 


buying for ex- 
port has undoubtedly helped to keep 
up prices, these exports do not fur- 
nish the chief 
proper investigation of the matter 


While government 


answer when a 


is made. Our neighbor, Canada, is 
also exporting food in large quanti- 
ties to Europe and there is a con- 
. . . . . 

siderable difference between prices 
on the American side of the border 
and those at a 


point exactly op- 


posite on the Canadian side. For 
example, a survey of the situation 
Maine 


showed beef was:retailing for 89¢ a 


made during August in 
Ib. on the American side, while im- 
mediately across the border the same 


beef was selling for 35¢. Other com- 
modities showed just about the same 
degree of difference in prices. Nor 
is the matter of supply and demand 
the controlling factor as economists 
of the subsidized variety would have 
In one locality in Maine 
where lobsters abound, lobsters sell 
for $2. 


us believe. 


Certainly no one can plead 


‘ 
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high transportation costs or even 
several middlemen’s profits in such 
a deal. Naturally a lobster dinner 
in this locality is still more expen- 
sive; but immediately across the 
border an entire lobster dinner can 
be had for $1.25. 


HILE it is admitted that 

American wages are higher 
than Canadian ones, the real differ- 
ence between Canadian and Ameri- 
can prices can be traced to the fact 
that American producers are now 
madly obsessed by the ambition to 
get fer their products every last cent 
which the traffic will bear regardless 
of ultimate consequences. Certain- 
ly no increase in American wages 
which has come about this year will 
justify an increase in the price of 
veal cutlet, for example, from 58¢ on 
January 2nd to 95¢ on August 15th. 
Nor can similar and even greater 
increases in the price of other com- 
modities be laid at the door of a like 
increase in wages. The cause for 
the present condition of living costs 
lies not so much in the field of eco- 
nomics as it does in the field of 
morality. Selfishness, greed, and 


avarice are the main factors. Vari- 
ous groups in the industrial and 
commercial fields have evidently 
organized for the purpose of wring- 
ing from the consuming public any 
wartime savings it may still have 
left. ; 
American business, particularly 
big business, is forever chanting the 
praises of the “free enterprise sys- 
tem.” Very often it tries to make 
the free enterprise system synony- 
mous with private ownership. Some- 
times it even tries to make it syn- 
onymous with private ownership 
morally controlled. Despite all its 
present and past propaganda to the 
contrary, American business is now 
engaged in giving a very clear de- 
monstration of what it means by the 
“free enterprise system.” It is ably 
demonstrating that,what it means 
by free enterprise is getting away 
with everything that can be gotten 
away with, regardless of the rights 
of others, the common good, or even 
ultimate consequences to itself. 
Today’s American profiteers are 
making Reds the world over ex- 
tremely happy. Although profiteer- 
ing is far from being a democratic 
activity, since true democracy exists 


for the general welfare, Red propa- 
gandists are calling the world’s at. 
tention to it as one of the great 
evils of democracy. Furthermore, 
these profiteers are weakening the 
cause of private enterprise in their 
own country, for it is a historical 
fact that people are more interested 
.in the necessities of life than they 
are in ideologies. Current profiteer- 
ing is giving America’s Reds, Pinks, 
and left-wing extremists of all kinds 
ample opportunity to decry the pri- 
vate ownership system. With the 
peoples of several European nations 
now faced with the choice between 
Communism and Democracy, it must 
be admitted that the American 
profit-taking system as now being 
operated is scarcely an inducement 
to choose the democratic pattern. In 
our own country, the present picture 
may cause American lower-income 
groups to not only repudiate “free 
enterprise”—which would be a mar 
velous gain in justice—but it is en- 
tirely likely that they may swing too 
far to the opposite extreme and also 
repudiate private ownership, favor- 
ing a system somewhat like Britain’s 
present pattern, even though it is 
not working out so well. 


Government Controls Again? 


T is a common error of current 

times for the man in the street 
to believe that the remedy for “free 
enterprise” is some form of collec- 
tivism. This error is largely due to 
an ignorance of social patterns. The 
answer does not lie any more in col- 
lectivism than it does in rugged In- 
dividualism. The true solution lies 
tn between, in a center of the road 
policy. Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno warned the world that free 
competition, meaning the pattern 
which we Americans know as lais- 
sez-faire, cannot be the ruling prin- 
ciple of the economic world. Com- 
munism has been busy proving for 
the past twenty-five years, and very 
successfully, that collectivism cannot 
be the ruling principle. Perhaps 
some day we Americans will be pre- 
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pared to offer the world true democ- 
racy for a change. 

It is no doubt true that the ma- 
jority of our citizens feel that the 
present defense against spiraling in- 
flation is government control of 
prices. This does not mean that the 
majority of Americans necessarily 
favor a regulation of business simi- 
lar to that exercised by the govern- 
ment during the war, but perhaps 
see it as the only current alterna- 
tive since morality in the American 
business pattern seems to be a de- 
cidedly minus quantity. Probably 
price regulation by the government 
is the best immediate remedy; but it 


does not appeal to the average 
thinking citizen as an _ all-time 
remedy. As an all-time remedy it 


would constitute a very definite in- 
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ducement for the nation’s adminis- 
trators to head slowly but surely 
toward a totalitarian pattern of ad- 
ministration. 

While it is true that it is govern 
ment’s function to govern, installing 
whatever degree of regulation is 
necessary to insure the common wel- 
fare, today’s average American, for 
good and sufficient reason, is quite 
skeptical about the wisdom and even 
the public morality of the average 
person in political life, particularly 
those who somehow or other manage 
to secure appointments to administer 
government bureaus and agencies. 
During the past fifteen years this 
nation’s experience in government by 
bureaucrats has been anything but 
satisfactory, hence the average voter 
is apt to regard government price 
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regulation as a necessary evil and 
hope that the necessity for it will be 
of short duration. However, a 
scotched snake is not a dead snake, 
and unless the big evils in our eco- 
nomie system are eliminated once 
and for all, days to come will simply 
witness an endless round of evils and 
their palliatives, without a perma- 
nent cure being effected. 

Perhaps the real solution is al- 
ready farther under way than the 
average person realizes. Compara- 
tively few Americans realize the tre- 
mendous gains made by cooperatives 
since the recent depression. Actual- 
ly the cooperative movement has 
grown by leaps and bounds within 
the past few years. While there are 
many different categories of coopera- 
tive action, such as producer cooper- 
atives, cooperative life and farm in- 
surance associations, cooperative 
hospital and medical care associa- 
tions, the type of cooperative which 
is making the fastest headway is the 
consumer cooperative. 


In the present price-wage war, ° 


more than one labor leader has 
warned that,unless the cost of living 
returns to within the reach of cur- 
rent incomes, America’s workers will 
form gigantic consumer cooperatives 
as a means to provide low cost food, 
clothing, and other daily necessities 
for the millions of the nation’s in- 
dustrial workers. This is certain: 
consumer’s cooperatives, should they 
become sufficiently numerous, will 
undoubtedly prove the answer to 
those gamblers, speculators and 
land-pirates who constantly seek the 
opportunity to prey upon the pocket- 
books of the American public. Any 
American who is sufficiently intelli- 
gent to know who killed Cock Robin 
knows that altogether too much of 
the American consumer’s dollar goes 
to the almost endless chain of profit- 
eering middlemen who stand be- 
tween the primary producer and the 
ultimate consumer. 

We Americans, generally speak- 
ing, know altogether too little about 
the possibilities of the cooperative 
movement. We have a more or less 
legitimate reason for our lack of 
knowledge, for the nation’s monopo- 
lies have spent, and are still spend- 
ing, considerable amounts of money 
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to insure that the virtues of co- 
operatism remain hidden. In recent 
years there have been several at- 
tempts to restrict, almost to the kill- 
ing point, the growth of cooperatives 
through legislation. However, co- 
operatives have already well proved 
their worth in several European 
countries. They are largely re- 
sponsible for the economic well-being 


have solved many knotty problems 
elsewhere. In coming issues of The 
Grail we shall set forth the salient 
features of the main types of co- 
operatives now in action. Coopera- 
tives properly organized are an 
adaptation of the vocational group 
pattern advocated by Pius XI in 
Quadragesimo Anno as a sound solu- 
tion to the present evils of society’s 


of the Scandinavian countries and economic pattern. 
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AND THE COMMUNISTS 


2 @ SINCE 1918 HAVE = 

LIQUIDATED 6y MURDER on EXILE 

255,078 MEMBERS oF THE CLERGY 
AnD DESTROYED 


88874 RELIGIOUS EDIFICES! 
SS 


~ INCLUDED ARE — 
152471 PRIESTS and MONKS —AND 
52032 NUNS oF THE RUSSIAN CHUROA 


26,000 RABBIS anp TEACHERS 
OF te JEWISH FAITH 





16914 MOHAMMEDAN MULLAHS 
5,106 PRIESTS AND MONKS 
OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


2.025 ARMENIAN PRIESTS 
and 530 LUTHERAN PASTORS 


In CASH/ 


Gap OD, Kune Pesteres Syndicate World eyghes cme 


“Should the United Nations take up the suggestion recently made 
by Sumner Welles and examine the case of the “new’’ Poland, 
the international spotlight would be turned upon the life of a Soviet 
satellite. How a free and proud people can be enslaved in broad 
daylight in our own times, how the rights of a nation can be 
subverted, its independence usurped, its economy shackled, its spirit 
stifled, is illustrated by the Soviet vivisection of Poland. Every 
freedom-loving person should bear in mind that the fate of Poland 
today may be the fate of his country tomorrow.” 

Ann Su Cardwell, ‘‘The Vivisection of Poland” 
in Plain Talk, March, 1947 
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- JEROME PALMER O 





— 


———— 


FLIOT RIDES FOR A FALL 





Lior was ten 


years old when 
he received his 
first bicycle. Like 
all boys he was 
from that time on 
expansively _ rich, 
foot-loose, and 
happy. He had 
not yet learned 
all the tricks of 
horsemanship _re- 
quired to keep 
the bike upright when he felt the 
boyish urge to show his mother 
and the little girls in the neighbor- 
hood his prowess. As he pedaled 
gingerly round the block he coast- 
ed past his mother on the porch 
with his hands held out in un- 
steady fashion. 

“Look, Mom, 
shouted. 

Mother continued her crocheting 
and Eliot advanced one chapter in 
his daring game of riding. Again 
he rode past the house, this time 
his hands outstretched and his feet 
raised to a place en the handle- 
bars. 

“Look, Mom, no feet!’ 

Again the daring rider circled 
the block and passed the house, 

















no hands!” he 
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this time his lips spread apart. 
“Look, Mom, no teeth!” Now go 
on with the story— 


Robert Ingersoll once sat in a 
hotel lobby and looked out 
through the window at the pedes- 
trians passing by in a downpour 
of rain. He saw a man on crutches 
laboriously making his way when 
a ruffian maliciously knocked the 
crutches from under his arms; the 
crippled man fell to the wet side- 
walk. 


Ingersoll was indignant. He rose 
from his chair and started toward 
the door but was stopped by a 
friend. “Ingersoll,” he said, “what 
you have seen was doubtless a 


cruel trick. But you have done 
much worse. By your writings you 
have knocked the props of belief 
out from under many men and 
then left them to crawl along the 
best they could.” 

Robert Green Ingersoll, anti- 
Christian, died in 1899. But other 
Ingersolls have succeeded him and 
are continuing his crippling of 
minds and defiling of hearts. There 
are, in fact, so-many Ingersolls at 
work in the writing field that one 
now picks up a book with instinc- 
tive caution not unlike the caution 
with which we moistened postage 
stamps and flag stickers in 1917 
which were said to contain mucil- 
age poisoned by German spies. 


FIRST MUPFLE THE BEELL-IF 
YOU WOULD SLEED 


NE of the leading sellers in 

the country for the past ten 
weeks has been a book by Joshua 
Loth Liebman called Peace of 
Mind. Rabbi Liebman is not an ig- 
noramus. He is one of the leading 
radio preachers in America. His 
Sunday broadcasts are heard by 
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more than a million listeners. Dur- 
ing the last few years he has 
served as University preacher at 
Harvard, Cornell, Vassar, Dart- 
mouth, Wellesley, Smith, and other 
leading universities. But Rabbi 
Liebman, doctor of Jewish Philoso- 
phy, has some strange ideas such 
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as one he lifts from Freud, that 
“emotion is the mother of reason.” 
As his book is published with “All 
rights reserved including the right 
of reproduction in whole or in 
part in any form,” we shall have 
to be content with paraphrasing 
his statements. But we shall try 
to give faithfully the idea from his 
second chapter, “Conscience Doth 
Make Cowards... .” 


Conscience, according to Dr. 
Liebman, is a necessary governor 
on man’s actions. Sometimes when 
in good condition it serves a good 
purpose. At other times, when not 
properly balanced, it is a faulty 
guide. To which we say Amen, 
Amen. But among those whose 
consciences are not properly bal- 
anced, the Rabbi lists St. Paul and 
St. Augustine—along with Luther 
and Calvin—because, he says, 
man’s wickedness was an obses- 
sion with them. Their emphasis 
on penance he says is the work 
of Western religions. From that 
premise he proceeds to draw some 
strange conclusions, but we are 
not now going to follow all his 
deductions. 


If Rabbi Liebman has a doctor- 
ate in Jewish philosophy he must 
have read the Talmud—the Torah 
and the Mishnah. If he is a 
preacher he must be familiar with 
lsaias and Jeremias, all Oriental— 
and no one will say that their 
philosophy is exactly one of “Eat, 
drink, and be merry.” The weight 
of man’s guilt was impressed on 
the race already in Paradise, and 
the whole economy of Redemption 
implies man’s willingness to do 
penance. Both St. Paul and St. 
Augustine realized that they had 
much to atone for. They set to 
work to make that atonement, and 
they became saints in the process. 
There was nothing unwholesome 
about either man’s view of guilt. 


Christ to Liebman may, for ail 
we know, be the fool that Herod 
tried to make Him. But to hundreds 
of millions on earth and to count- 
less angelic spirits in heaven Christ 
is the Son of God. Not only did 
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He teach the heinousness of sin 
and the severity of its eternal pun- 
ishment, but He took upon Himself 
the load of our iniquities, and like 
a lamb was led to the slaughter, 
bled for Liebman and us, died for 
Liebman and us. He did not know 
of Freud's findings. 


Peace of Mind has other dan- 
gerous insinuations, but there is no 
space to comment on them here. 
Bad thoughts, for instance, should 
not be regarded as sins. Desire to 
sin is not commission of sin. St. 
Matthew is guilty of repression 
when he states: “‘Whosoever shall 
look on a woman to lust after her 
hath already committed adultery 


THEN LOCK 
om 


F Peace of Mind were an 
exceptional work, a rare 
erratic product of an un- 
Christian Rabbi, 
read by a few 
average men 
and women, we 
would see no 
reason to men- 
tion it. But its 
errors, at least, 
are not excep- 
& tional in 1947. 
Albert Wiggam, 
D.Sc., on November 6, in his syn- 
dicated column “‘Let’s Explore Your 
Mind’’—a column, by the way, in 
which Freudian fallacies are freely 
propagated—asks: “Do Parents 
and Child Specialists have the 
same notions as to what is harmful 
for parents to do to children?” 
The answer is, of course, “No The 
psychologists thought the worst 
things were: Scolding for asking 
sex questions, TELLING THE CHILD 
‘GOD SEES EVERYTHING,’ expres- 
sing passionate love for him, prais- 
ing him for being a quiet child.” 
And Wiggam adds, “I! agree with 
the specialists.” 


2 








Again the inspired writers of 
Holy Scripture are not up to date, 
for they constantly remind us of 
God's omniscience. 
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in his heart’’ (Matt. 5:28). The 
Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas, did not 
know of Freud's discoveries either, 
for he drew from this text his 
teaching that the species of the in- 
ternal and external sin are the 
same. I'll take my stand with the 
Angelic Doctor and let Liebman 
take his with Freud. 


This is a sample of the palaver 
that is sometimes dispensed from 
pulpits, over radios, through books 
and in classrooms throughout the 
land. That our Heavenly Mother 
tells us to do penance shows she 
is not up on her psychiatry or 
psychotherapy. She is old-fash- 
ioned. Look, Mom, no Conscience! 


THE DOOR 


“He hath searched out the deep, 
and the heart of men; and con- 
sidered their crafty devices. For 
the Lord knoweth all knowledge, 
and hath beheld the signs of the 
world, he declareth the things that 
are past, and the things that are 
to come, and revealeth the traces 
of hidden things. No thought es- 
capeth him.” (Ecclus. 42:18-20) 
“Neither is there any creature in- 
visible in his sight; but all things 
are naked and open to his eyes.” 
(Hebrews 4:13) Hundreds of oth- 
er texts can be adduced. The Holy 
Rule of St. Benedict, chapter four, 
always recognized as the world’s 
wisest piece of psycholgy and cer- 
tainly one of the most successful 
guide books to happiness if we 
may judge by the more than 50, 
000 saints it has sent to heaven, 
states: ‘‘Know for certain that God 
sees one in every place." 


The psychologists (whoever they 
are) would like to convince them- 
selves and apparently their chil- 
dren, too, that God does not see 
everything, or at least not to be 
aware of it, so that there would be 
no repression but absolute liberty 
to pursue the lowest cravings of 
untamed passions. “LOOK MOM, 
NO GOD!" 
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WHILE MEN WERE ASLEEDR... 


CIENCE ILLUSTRATED (Decem- 
ber, 1947) brings us a report 
by its editors that reads like the 
efforts of a suicidal maniac trying 
to find the switch that will electro- 
cute him and with him all society. 
Ever since the days of monkey- 
man philosophy, some pagan biol- 
ogists have worked on the assump- 
tion that there is no God, and 
therefore no morality except such 
as people make for themselves. 
Psychologists after telling the theo- 
logians to stay in their own class- 
rooms where they may teach myth- 
ology, have assumed that the soul 
and its faculties are material for 
laboratory experimentation. There 
conscience is found to be a para- 
sitic growth that impedes normal 
development of the ego. Com- 
mandments are so many repres- 
sions invented by a primitive peo- 
ple while under the spell of a 
thunder storm or torrential rain. 
All pleasurable sensations like eat- 
ing and drinking have fallen under 
the tabu and lo! we may not eat 
meat on Friday. See what religion 
does for us! 

Now Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey of 
Indiana University with the finan- 
cial aid of the National Research 
Council Committee for Research on 
Problems of Sex, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the University of 
Indiana, has conducted 12,000 in- 
terviews with American men and 
boys in an effort to get a pattern 
of American sex behavior. (After 
a period of 25 years the total 
number of interviews will be 100, 
000.) 

This 100,000 is thought by the 
editors of Science Illustrated to be 
large enough “‘to show to decimal 
point precision the facts about the 
entire population.” This is strange 
scientific logic. Since when will 1 
out of 1500 people show how the 
other 1499 will act? (That is the 
proportion of 100,000 to 150,000, 
000—the 1940 census of the Un‘t- 
ed States and Territories.) If we 
use 12,000 instead of 100,000, 
the proportion is 1 to 12,500 per- 
sons. Dr. Kinsey would not use 
that percentage to test an invari- 
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able law of nature like gravitation. 
How can he expect human beings 
with free will, with varying de- 
grees of education, discipline, 
health, grace, passion, and various 
environments, to follow identical 
patterns? 

What 12,000 men did he pick 
for his questionnaire? Are they ha- 
bituees of red-light districts? Are 
they seminarians and religious? It 
makes a difference.- Maybe they 
are mixed, a little of everything. 
If so, his percentages in each cate- 
gory are based on a very small 
number of interviews. Besides, are 
Americans mixed in the same pro- 
portion in any two parts of the 
land? Do Catholics or Protestants 
or men of no religion predomin- 
ate? Maybe they are equal; but 
they are not equally distributed in 
any part of the United States. 
What is the percentage of educat- 
ed and uneducated men? Urban 
or rural dwellers? Even if Dr. Kin- 
sey interviews 1499 out of 1500, 
he still does not know what the 
1500th will do. 

This whole study has nothing to 
do with science. It is an attempt 
by a scientist who has stepped 
outside his field into that of ethics 
and morality, to prove that there 
is no absolute norm of sexual be- 
havior; that masturbation is not 
abnormal and, by inference, there- 
fore, quite all right; that 37% of 
teen-age husbands and 22% of 
those as old as sixty are unfaithful 
to their wives, and therefore,— 


again by inference—infidelity is 
not as wrong as was supposed. If 
early and habitual sins of impurity 
caused insanity and disease, says 
Dr. Kinsey, ‘“we would have to ex- 
pand our asylums at once."’ May- 
be we should. Maybe we should. 
Look, Mom, NO MORALS! 


We are not finding fault with 
Dr. Kinsey’s findings. His objective 
scientific mind will help him gather 
facts. But apart from the question 
that he is within the realm of 
science at all, we object to the 
inferences that if not he, then oth- 
ers will draw from his tables. Dr. 
Kinsey would doubtless resent the 
charge that he wants to prove 
anything by his study, least of all, 
that sin is all right. But if a sur- 
geon boasts of his success in cur- 
ing cancer in 1499 out of 1500 


cases, someone will draw the con- - 


clusion that cancer is not danger- 
ous. If 1499 out of 1500 men 
have baldness, gingivitis, and fall- 
ing arches, why worry about a 
draft on the bean, pink tooth- 
brush, or flat feet? The whole pro- 
gram is detrimental, for the im- 
plication is—and in not a few 
cases psychiatrists openly preach it 
—a man is abnormal who lives a 
pure life, and if abnormal he 
should “correct” himself and get 
into the swim. Let Dr. Kinsey study 
the lives of the Saints and then 
give us his findings that we may 
follow in their footsteps. That 
would be more scientific and cer- 
tainly a greater help than finding 
how many children were preverted 
at the age of 8. 


THE COCKLE HARVEST 


HE conditions, morally, in the 

world at large and in our 
own land specifically, are in al- 
most as bad a shape as are the 
financial and political conditions. 
National bankruptcy, while it will 
bring great suffering, need not 
necessarily lead to the loss of a 
single soul, but moral bankruptcy 
by its very nature is certain to tear 
countless souls from the path of 
righteousness and to hurl them in- 
to eternal perdition. 
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We are repeatedly told that 
youth are no worse today than 
they were in grandmother's day. 
But surely they don't expect us to 
be so moronic as to believe that. 
The causes of immorality prevalent 
in the past decades have produced 
some fruits. We can poke fun if 
we want to at the testament-toting 
preachers and the pucker-lipped 
spinstresses for their prudery; our 
generation could use a whole lot 
of their conservatism. 
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The story is told in Coronet for 
August, 1947—the whole evolu- 
tion of a girl from the shy, back- 
ward little miss of pre-war 1915, 
to the wild flapper of the middle 
twenties, when “‘Hell"’ and “God 
damn it” became stock phrases, 
when sex talk went on incessantly, 
especially with older boys, when 
skirts reached just to the knees 
and when milady drank gin from a 
flask and prided herself on know- 
ing every roadhouse for miles a- 
round. Then followed the thirties 
in which not only the men dis- 
carded the uppers of their swim- 
ming suits, but the girls began to 
show their stomachs, first on the 
beaches and gradually on the 
streets and even at social occa- 
sions. 

Dr. L. M. Terman, a recognized 
authority on the subject, has pre- 
dicted a virtual disappearance of 
pre-marital chastity within a few 
years. 

Scope for August, 1947, says, 
“Each day in America a thousand 
or more women find and take the 
agonizing way out of their dilem- 
ma—they have an illegal abor- 
tion. By the year's end it is esti- 
mated that their number will have 
reached well over a million, for 
criminal abortion is one of the 
country’s most serious medical 
problems.” The word “dilemma” 
tells a pitiful story. 

Last month the country was 
mildly shocked — we've stopped 
being shocked much—by the slay- 
ing of 7-year old Lonnie Fellick 
by Howard Lang, 12. When the 
authorities investigated they stated 
they thought the real motive would 
be involved with widespread im- 
morality and sex practices among 


the pupils in their school and 
neighborhood. 
In Berkeley, California, last 


March parents of Berkeley's bob- 
by-soxers learned that their chil- 
dren were as familiar with bour- 
bon as they were with boogie and 
knew more about amour than they 
did about algebra. According to 
the United Press the parents read 
about it in four tabloid scandal 
sheets devoted to “the love life” 
of Berkeley High School students, 
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published privately by the pupils 
themselves and sold for ten cents 
an issue on street corners near 
the school. Photographs showing 
youthful couples in ardent embrac- 
es on couches, in chairs and on 
stairways filled the four publica- 
tions. Full names of participating 
students were published. 

See, Mom, no God, no Con- 
science, no Morals. No wonder 
there were 639 suicides recorded 
in Los Angeles City-County during 
the fiscal year of 1946-47. With 
apologies to King Richard Il, 
“They have killed conscience, and 
now hath Conscience killed them.” 

What a blessing in all this 
wickedness is a good, wholesome 
book! Father Vincent McCorry, S.J., 
has written just such a book. Wiih 
all the above dangers well known 
to him, he in a chatty and friendly 
style tells the girls of our day how 
to avoid the pitfalls along the 
way. Father McCorry is not one 
to cut or hurt, but neither does he 
neglect his priestly duty of warning 
and guiding. THE GRAIL considers 
his book for girls, Those Terrible 





Teens, a precious gift to the Cath- 
olic youth of today. Mothers and 
grandmothers, teachers and god- 
mothers, know what a struggle is 
needed for a girl to preserve her 
virtue, and if the price of Those 
Terrible Teens will help over some 
of the dangerous pits, make the 
investment. The first chapter of 
the book is printed immediately 
following this article. 

We need a proving ground for 
virtue as we have a proving 
ground for automobiles. Parents 
and teachers in home and school 
must not silence the bell or muzzle 
the watch-dog. Our girls will wel- 
come guidance, for well they know 
that “They who will not be ceun- 
seled cannot be helped.” They 
have learned—up to now let us 
hope in lesser matters—that If you 
do not hear reason, she will rap 
you over the knuckles. As for those 
who believe in letting the girls 
have their fling and learn the hard 
way, we say with Benjamin Frank- 
lin, “Experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no 
other, and scarcely in that.” 
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Vincent McCorry, S. J. 


Editor's Note: 


Most girls will welcome the priceless hints given to 


them in this series of articles. Some may take exception to a few of 
the remarks. Whether you agree or disagree with the writer you are 
invited to send in your comment on the articles that all readers may 


have the benefit of them. 


Send your remarks to ‘‘Those Terrible 


Teens,"’ The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Thank you. 





No doubt everyone remembers 
the familiar nursery rhyme which 
provided most of us with our earli- 
est concept of that fascinating and 
elusive thing, feminine nature. 
“What are little girls made of?” 
went the query, and the answer, 
of course, was: “Sugar and spice, 
and all that’s nice.”’ It might pos- 
sibly strike an older and somewhat 
cynical male of the species that 
the nursery formula is incomplete, 
and that certain fairly standard 
characteristics of women are omit- 
ted from the definition; yet the de- 
scription is a good one—as the 
saying goes—as far as it goes. 

Before another word is said, 
the author would like to make 
it abundantly clear that he enthu- 
siastically endorses the nursery 
definition of little girls. In view of 
the fact that the definition is mani- 
festly incomplete, the present writ- 
er will try, in his masculine rash- 
ness, to add to the description in 
the articles that follow. It may at 
some point occur to our young 
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reader that certain girl-traits which 
will be noticed not only are not 
included in the nursery formula, 
but seem to challenge it. The 
young Catholic girl of our day is 
unquestionably sweet (sugar). She 
is undeniably striking, attractive, 
charming, fascinating (spice). She 
is earnest, devout, modest, virtuous 
and lovable (all that’s nice). Only 
—that’s not all. 


Surely no one will object to 
hearing the rest of the story? 

The whole purpose of articles of 
this sort is to help: to be of some 
assistance to those for whom they 
are intended. Young girls, as they 
themselves know very well, are not 
self-sufficient; they can profit im- 
mensely by the experience of ar 
older and sympathetic person, as 
Catholic girls have always been 
helped, for example, by their 
priests. The special assistance 
which young women need is help 
to pass both securely and happily 
through that unique period in their 
lives which is at once so gay and 
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so dangerous. Everyone, and not 
least herself, wants the young girl 
to fulfill to perfection the bright 
promise of her youth. To such an 
end are these lines addressed: that 
for our Catholic girls, the full, fra- 
grant flower of maturity may be 
fully worthy of the lovely young 
bloom. 

Specifically, articles of this kind 
would like to make good girls bet- 
ter. No one need doubt that the 
overwhelming majority of Catholic 
teen-age girls are, in general, 
good girls. They are pure, they 
are fundamentally docile, they are 
affectionate, they are generous. 
Few are more assiduous in prayer 
or more regular in the reception of 
the Sacraments than the young 
Catholic girl in a Catholic school. 
But, since very good people may 
yet possess very notable faults, 
Catholic young women may be ex- 
pected to have faults. If we care- 
fully examine and candidly diag- 
nose these shortcomings with an 
eye to their correction, need it be 
thought that we are gradually un- 
dermining the original and quite 
certain proposition that, in gener- 
al, our girls are good girls? If the 
words are not honeyed, need the 
tongue therefore be poisoned? 

Good girls—like good mothers 
and good priests and good bish- 
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ops—would be better if they sin- 
cerely and consistently tried to cor- 
rect their faults. Again as in the 
case of anyone else, the failings of 
young women proceed from two 
sources: from fallen and damaged 
human nature, like a tendency to 
laziness; and from the perversity 
(in this case) of feminine nature, 
like a tendency to gossip danger- 
ously and endlessly about others. 
Such faults are neither surprising 
nor inexplicable. They are, how- 
ever, faults. That is, they are blem- 
ishes on the fair young character. 
They may not call for damnation, 
but they do warrant energetic cor- 
rection. 

There is another way in which 
timely counsel may be invaluable 
to young Catholic girls. More 
important, perhaps, than the task 
of warning the young of present 
faults is the delicate and critical 
work of shielding them and arming 
them against future, more serious, 
evil. 

It has already been unhesitat- 
ingly and happily conceded that 
the greater number of our young 
women are young women of un- 
doubted virtue. The difficulty is, 
however, that that virtue, certain 
cs it may be, is largely untried. 
Those who deal with Catholic 
young women are at times startled 
by the ease with which a hitherto 
highly virtuous girl will plunge 
headlong into the first real evil 
which sings to her in really seduc- 
tive tones. Likewise, not a few 
outraged pastors and sadly disap- 
pointed nun-teachers have had oc- 
casion to ask: ‘“‘What happens to 
some of our Catholic girls within 
five years of their graduation from 
a Catholic high school?” It is sure- 
ly neither adequate nor realistic 
nor just to rhapsedize over the vir- 
tue of our young maidens without 
noting, in the clearest and perhaps 
sternest tones, that there are pow- 
erful, now silent, forces both with- 
in a girl and without her, which in 
the future may wholly blight her 
Catholic life before it has ever 
come to full bloom. 

For example, it could hardly be 
expected that a young Catholic 
woman today would have any but 
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the faintest notion of the influence 
exerted over her whole mode of 
thought and action by the pagan 
world in which she lives. Apart 
from the time when she is actually 
in her Catholic home or school or 
parish church, the Catholic girl, 
like any other Catholic, lives her 
life under the steady pressure of 
wholly pagan thought and beha- 
vior. What she hears over the ra- 
dio may not be evil, but it is pa- 
gan. What she watches in her 
endless and pointless succession of 
motion pictures is paganism. What 
she reads in newspaper and maga- 
zine is the language and the senti- 
ments of a pagan world. The 
standards and moral code of the 
Catholic girl’s non-Catholic friends 
will at first alarm and then aston- 
ish and finally fascinate her. She 
perceives that these friends of hers 
are not really “bad”; indeed, they 
are very “nice.”” At once baffled 
and drawn, she wonders about 
them; she does not realize that 
they are simply pagan. All of this 
will exercise a powerful influence 
over the young Catholic girl quite 
independently of any volition on 
her part, and such pagan influence 
may, in the end, be wholly disas- 
trous for the Catholic life. 

If in the articles which follow, 
the language seems at times severe 
and the views uncompromising, we 
beg the earnest young Catholic 
girl to remember that in a thor- 
oughly pagan world the Catholic 
voice must, of necessity, at times 
sound strange and strangely harsh. 
We do not cry out against our fine 
young girl, whatever her faults; 


but against the pagan world in 
which she must live. 

The average Catholic girl is 
deeply in love with her faith, and 
possesses a strong sense of her de- 
pendence, for her life’s happiness, 
on Holy Mother Church. The aver- 
age Catholic girl may also enter- 
tain and foster in her heart anoth- 
er and similar notion: the idea of 
the dependence, to a high degree, 
of Holy Mother Church upon her. 
Holy Mother Church looks to her 
young women for three most vital 
weapons against the dangerous 
future. She looks for nuns, without 
whom the work of the Church to- 
morrow would be pitifully crippled. 
She looks for Catholic women who 
will challenge and shame the pa- 
ganism of the professional and 
business world with the loftiest and 
most uncompromising Catholic in- 
tegrity. She looks for Catholic 
wives and mothers, for women who 
will give to Christ and His Church 
a generation of children who are 
not half-pagan, but wholly and 
completely and splendidly Catho- 
lic. 

Into such a noble cause the 
slight weight of these articles is 
thrown. We would try to make our 
good girls even better girls. We 
would venture an effort to protect 
these fine young women from the 
strong and sudden tempest of 
temptation which must yet close in 


‘upon them. We would add our 


small striving in order that the im- 
mediate. future of Holy Mother 
Church—the hope of a disintegrat- 
ing world—may rest secure in the 
pure hands of her womenfolk. 
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CHAPTER II 


INCE there is almost nothing 
that an advertising man will 

not think up sooner or later, it is 
net surprising that the advertising 
agent for a prominent photogra- 
pher recently began a campaign 
to glamorize the later feminine 
teens as a distinctly photogenic 
period. ‘Nineteen is a lovely age,” 
was the restrained declaration 
which accompanied the picture of 
@ young woman who may or may 
not have been nineteen, but who 
was unquestionably lovely. A suc- 
ceeding advertisement declared 
that “Eighteen is an exciting age,” 
and it featured an unexcited maid- 
en who, presumably, had achieved 
her eighteenth birthday. ‘Seven- 
teen is a thrilling age,"’ and ‘‘Six- 
teen is a sweet age” followed in 
the series; but then the line of 
thought petered out. Apparently, 
the conscientious advertiser could 
think of nothing but such blurbs as 
“Fifteen is a fearful age,” or 
“Fourteen should be forbidden,” or 
“Look out, she’s thirteen’’; and it 
may be doubted whether such ap- 
peals would induce even the Amer- 
ican public to have their early 
teen-agers photographed. 

The moral of the little incident 
is clear enough. There is a sharp 
distinction in the popular mind be- 
tween girls in the early, and girls 
in the later, teens. From thirteen 
to fifteen a girl is ‘‘a litle girl.” 
From sixteen to nineteen a girl is 
“a young woman.” The distinction 
is not so much physiological as ro- 
mantic, but it is a serviceable divi- 
sion just the same, and may profit- 
ably be retained in an age which 
seems to be doing its best to erad- 
icate all differences and all distinc- 
tions as more and more women 
wear trousers and more and more 
husbands take orders from their 
wives. 


The lines which follow are in- 
tended for both these groups in 
the teen-age bracket, and even, if 
they will have it, for one other 
group: for Catholic college girls. 
It is well known that college 
“‘women”’ like to be distinguished 
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“ And in just a moment or so, folks, you'll hear 


from the president of the Eastside Boys’ Club” 


FRANK OWEN 


sharply from highschool “girls,” 
and the present writer has not the 
slightest inclination to tamper with 
such a critical feminine distinction. 
Nevertheless, a good deal of what 
follows will concern young women 
chiefly because they are women. 
A good deal more will be found 
highly applicable to Catholic girls, 
whether they be in the later years 
of high school or in college. Final- 
ly, since girls now seem to arrive 
so early at what may be called a 
sort of social maturity, it is possi- 
ble that these chapters may prop- 
erly solicit some close attention 
from even the younger high-school 
girls. Put the matter this way. If 
you are a girl who has a grade- 
school diploma but who has not 
voted, we are talking to you. Care 
to listen? 


The shrewd advertiser was not 
wrong in his declarations about 
the teens. Any one of the later 
teens is a lovely and thrilling and 
sweet age, as they know best who 
long since have left their teens be- 
hind them. In the present context, 
however, we choose to pass by all 
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more comfortable declarations, 
and we speak of this period in 
human life as “‘the terrible teens.” 

The teens are terrible in the 
sense of being troublesome. They 
are troublesome because they are 
critical, because they are neces- 
sarily difficult and because they 
are frequently painful to a quite 
astonishing degree. 


It has been abundantly pointed 
out that the high-school years are 
critical because they are, par ex- 
cellence, the years of decisive for- 
mation. ‘‘The boy is father to the 
man” says the old saw. Still, there 
is no time between birth and ma- 
turity (whenever that may arrive) 
which is not a strictly formative 
period. What constitutes the spe- 
cially critical nature of the teens is 
that they are the years of incipient 
self-formation. It is during this 
time that the human being normal- 
ly begins to think and to determine 
with some degree of indepen- 
dence, when the boy or girl starts 
to function, at least within well- 
defined limits, as a perfectly dis- 
tinct and moderately autonomous 
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individual. In the earlier periods 
the human being is first carried, 
then led, finally directed. In the 
course of the teens the boy and 
the girl set their young faces in a 
direction of their own choosing, 
and begin to be what they, and 
no others, will to be. The teen- 
ager is, broadly speaking, what he 
was made by others. The man or 
woman is what the teen-ager 
makes of himself or herself. Obvi- 
ously, such a time in human life 
cannot be other than highly critical. 

There is an even more sobering 
reflection to be made on the cru- 
cial character of the teens. This 
notion will recur in the pages that 
follow, for it is to be most vigor- 
ously commended to all young 
people who have a grain of com- 
mon sense. Barring final impeni- 
tence, there is no such thing— 
thank God!—as an unforgivable 
sin, but there most certainly are, in 
human existence, mistakes which 
cannot be corrected, once they are 
made. 

Will the young reader please 
stare steadily at this sentence? In 
human life some errors are not re- 
trievable. It is a positive marvel, 
as welj as an endless pity, that this 
terrifying truth does not more pow- 
erfully impress itself on young 
minds. My life is a unique thing: 
it is, under God, strictly mine, and 
| shall have but one chance to live 
it. It is a handsome thing, but 
fragile. If | once really smash it, 
if | ruin it by one wild decision or 
one rash act—such an act, for ex- 
ample, as an ill-considered mar- 
tiage—it is plain folly to pretend 
that the pieces of my life can af- 
terwards be put together so as to 
be, once again, the original beau- 
tiful thing. It is all very well to say 
that youth is the time for mistakes. 
But youth should also bear in mind 
that some mistakes are permanent: 
permanent in their effects, perma- 
nent in the life-long anguish which 
they involve. 

In a further and special sense 
the teens are critical for those 
young people who are the primary 
subjects—or should we say ‘“‘ob- 
jects"?—of these articles, that is, 
for young people who, by the in- 
=. 
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scrutable providence of God, hap- 
pen to be Catholic. Just as youth is 
the decisive period in the making 
of the man or woman, so it is the 
decisive period in the making of 
the Catholic. No doubt this state- 
ment may be questioned, for it is 
subject to a variety of qualifica- 
tions. For example, there is no in- 
tention here of belittling the influ- 
ence of the elementary Catholic 
schools in the formation of Catho- 
lic men and women. Indeed, it 
would be hard to exaggerate the 
importance of the parochial school 
for the Catholic life. Yet the pres- 
ent writer must insist, even in the 
teeth of contradiction, that the 
teens appear to him to be the cru- 
cial period for the later and ma- 
ture Catholic life. Under correction, 
it is suggested that a very high 
percentage of fallen-away or fee- 
ble Catholics will be found to have 
been without Catholic influence or 
education between the ages of 
thirteen and nineteen, though they 
may have had Catholic grade- 
school training. 


Assuming, now, that such a con- 
tention contains even a moderate 
degree of truth, it follows that for 
many boys and girls the intensity 
of their future Catholicism will de- 
pend upon their development dur- 
ing the high-school period. Here, 
then, is the third reason why, for 
the present youthful reader, the 
teens are a critical and decisive 
phase of life. 


Apart from their critical quality, 
the teens are a difficult time for a 
reason which is buried deep in the 
nature of things and which normal- 
ly causes more trouble for the 
young girl than for the young man. 
It is obvious that youth is a period 
of sharp and almost startling de- 
velopment. Many a mother has 
gaped in astonishment as her fif- 
teen-year old son begins to shine 
his shoes and worry about the part 
in his hair, and many a father, 
seeing his little girl about to step 
out for her first formal, has felt 
that perhaps he has not been see- 
ing this girl for the last couple of 
years, though he has heard her a- 
round often enough. Such spring- 
ing up, after the fashion of vigor- 
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ous young sprouts, is one of the 
delightful surprises of human life. 
The trouble, however, is this: teen- 
age development takes place a- 
long many lines, but not at a uni- 
form rate of speed in all lines. 
Consider, by way of homely ex- 
ample, the fortunate disproportion 
which exists between young appe- 
tites and young frames. The older 
members of the family, seated a- 
round the dinner table, watch with 
a kind of awed fascination as 
young Albert, aged fifteen, dispos- 
es of a gargantuan dinner with 
ease and enjoyment if not with 
grace. Yet Mother recalls with per- 
plexity the acid comment of a vis- 
iting maiden aunt as she regarded 
Albert's thin cheeks and long bony 
legs: “The child is delicate! Why 
don’t you fatten him up?” 


It is just such a disproportion, 
only in a far more vital matter, 
which creates in young girls espe- 
cially the difficulty now under dis- 
cussion. In youth a girl develops 
both intellectually and emotional- 
ly, but the emotional development 
commonly far outruns the growth 
in intellectual power. In the plain- 
est terms, a girl of sixteen or sev- 
enteen has not brains enough to 
control her feelings. Brains, yes; 
for the question here is of intelli- 
gence, not of will power; of under- 
standing something, before you 
decide what to do about it. This 
is the explanation—as far as there 
can be one—of the commonest re- 
gretful cry that rises from girl-lips: 
“I didn’t want to; but | didn’t 
know what | was doing. | didn't 
realize! | didn't stop to think. .. .” 
Hence, a girl of undoubted virtue 
will just as undoubtedly lose it, 
and no one will be more surprised 
than she, or agonize more truly 
over the thought that she is “a bad 
girl.” Indeed she is not. She is a 
foolish girl, and now a very sad 
girl. She is a girl who obeyed her 
violent feelings rather than her 
sluggish brains, who took counsel 
of her forward heart rather than 
her backward head. She is one 
reason why articles like this are 
written. 


So, then, the teens are critical 
and they are necessarily difficult. 
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Contrary to prevailing 
notions, the teens are likewise a 
highly painful period. 


Someone has said that the sor- 
rows of childhood are brief, but 
poignant. The sorrows of youth 
are poignant, and they are by no 
means brief. Neither are they as 
infrequent as might be supposed. 
Of course this is not to deny that 
youth is the brightest and (per- 
haps merriest) era in human life. 
When the reminiscent lady fondly 
writes, “Our hearts were young 
and gay,” meaning “Our hearts 
were young and therefore gay,” 
she has spoken truly. The counsel- 
lors of youth, however, are well 
acquainted with the black depres- 
sion which, in the young, alter- 
nates with high merriment; they 
know that bitter tears punctuate 
the sweet laughter. 


Once again, adolescent anguish 
is blacker and more common in 
girls than in boys, though young 
men are well acquainted with it. 
The sources of youthful tribulation 
are manifold. Like older people, 
the young suffer endlessly from 
fear. The roots of this fear may 
seem absurdly trivial to the mature, 
but to the young they are no such 
thing. A young girl—and in this 
case it is even truer of a young 
man—will fear the laughter of 
others, whether it be the superior 
laughter of elders or the hard, 
cruel laughter of youthful peers. 
A girl will fear failure or a public 
reproach. She will dread, to an 
astonishing degree, being different 
from other girls along certain es- 
tablished lines. She may very well 
have a reasonable horror of com- 
petition, for the more hardy young 
people are gruesomely and ruth- 
lessly competitive. A young girl, 
not unlike her elders, will fear a 
risk or a decision or a coming e- 
vent or a person, and in all this 
she is without protective armor, of 
one sort or another, which older 
people develop. 


A second cause of adolescent 
anguish is active discontent. 
Whether or not there be solid rea- 
sons for youthful dissatisfaction, 
whether or not the endless growl- 
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ing and “grinding” of young peo- 
ple be sensible or silly or sadly 
wilful, is another question. The 
fact is that strong discontent makes 
another very common element in 
youthful unhappiness. 

The same is true of a sense of 
guilt. It is a mild statement to say 
that a sense of guilt is not, at pres- 
ent, highly regarded by pagan 
psychologists. In the contemporary 
view, any sense of guilt must not 
only be gotten out of people (a 
statement which is generally true), 
but it is something which priests, 
for business reasons, have put into 
people (a statement which is flatly 
false) . It may be wondered wheth- 





Those Terrible Teens, running 
serially in The Grail by spe- 
cial arrangement with the 
author and publisher, may be 
bought in book form from 
The Grail Office, St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana. The _ price 
is $2.25. This book is a 
sympathetic and frank ap- 
peal to girls to retain the 
beauty of their pure souls. 
No more appropriate gift 
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to the Pastor, to the Sisters, 
to parents, to all girls. They 
will be grateful to you. The 
author is Father Vincent 
McCorry, S.J. The publisher 
is Declan X. McMullen of 
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er there be any relationship be- 
tween a sense of responsibility and 
a sense of guilt. Let us only re- 
mark that we would prefer not to 
live in a neighborhood where chil- 
dren are without either one or the 
other. At any rate, the present 
contention is not that a sense of 
guilt is good or that a sense of 
guilt is bad, but only that young 
people in considerable numbers 
suffer from it at various times; and 
that, consequently, it is another 
factor in adolescent anguish. 
Most disturbing of all for normal 
young people is, of course, the re- 
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‘healing upon the heart. 


current torment of doubt. Oppres- 
sive enough are those doubts 
which can and should be resolved 
by the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge. Such knowledge, it goes 
without saying, should be honestly 
asked by the young and honestly 
given by the mature. But the major 
doubt of youth is one which cannot 
be resolved by new knowledge, 
but only by a decision. “What 
shall | do with my life?’’-—this is 
the question which haunts and dis- 
turbs and confuses and frightens 
so many boys and girls as they 
pass through what is conceived to 
be the lovely, idyllic springtime of 
their lives. Well may young people 
wonder and worry. For youth, this 
is the question of questions. It 
wants careful answering; and so 
many, it would seem, answer it 
wrongly. 


These are the troubles that war- 
rant the title of this chapter: the 
terrible teens. And that which 
makes the whole business yet more 
difficult is the blanket of darkness 
which is laid over all these gnaw- 
ing ills by the brass-bound helpless 
reticence of youth. It is sad that 
young people can be so noisy and 
assertive and garrulous and candid 
about almost everything, and yet 
be struck dumb at the thought of 
that self-revelation, under proper 
conditions, which floods the whole 
soul with light and lays sweet 
These 
hearts would be young and gay— 
if they were not locked. 

To many on oldster all the pre- 
ceding may seem an oddly melan- 
choly portrait of the only truly gol- 
den age in life. Many a young 
girl, we expect, will feel different- 
ly, seeing herself somewhere in 
these lines. We hold the oldster 
excused. But we beg young Grace 


‘and Dorothy and Joan and Jane 


to go cheerfully and hopefully with 
us through the articles that follow. 
We will sometimes blame and oc- 
casionally rebuke and never de- 
ride. We would like only to help; 
to help the sweetest person in 
God’s world, the Catholic high- 
school girl. All we want to say, 
really, is this: Stay as sweet as 
you are. 
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HE whole thing began a week 

before Christmas during the 

year the little lame shepherd 
boy Pablo was fourteen years old— 
began, in fact, right after late Sun- 
day Mass in the pueblo of Santos 
across the mountain from Guada- 
lupe. 

Pablo met Pepita in front of Pe- 
pita’s father’s house—the Doctor 
Angel Contada. Pablo sat straight 
on the back of the little cream- 
colored burro chico. His black eyes 
danced and he held the reins reso- 
lutely with brown, strong hands. 

“Look, Pepita,” he said, “look at 
my new burro chico—and look at the 
medallion about its neck.” 

Pepita came from behind her tor- 
tilla stand wiping white flour from 
her hands. “Where did you get the 
burro chico, Pablo,” she said, “and 
the silver medallion of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe?” She patted the bur- 
ro’s nose and her smile made Pablo 
happy. 


He looked steadily at her. “The 
old beggar man in the hills,” he said, 


almost reverently, “the one they call 
“The Holy Ancient One”—he came 
to my shrine when I was saying the 
rosary.” He looked long at Pepita. 
His voice became louder, but there 
was a tremble in it. “He said that 
Our Lady requests me to be at the 
Cathedral in Guadalupe at midnight 
Mass on Christmas Eve—She has a 
special Christmas gift for me.” 


And 
your 


Pepita’s eyes 
then she said, 
grandmother—.” 


brightened. 
“But Pablo, 
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Pablo patted the neck of the burro 
chico. “How can she refuse, for the 
very next day, Our Lady sent this 
burro?” 

“It is a miracle,” acclaimed Pe- 
pita. She looked down at his 
shrunken leg and twisted foot and 
Pablo thought how like a crippled 
bird’s it must appear. 

Her eyes darkening, she said, 
“Guadalupe is a long way off, Pablo, 
and dry years bring the wolves to 
the hills.” 

“There is only one trail to Guada- 
lupe—we will not get lost,” he as- 
sured her. Then he added, “As for 
the wolves, Our Lady will protect 
Chaiquito and me.” 

He touched the burro’s neck light- 
ly. Chaiquito turned and started 
down the dusty road toward the 
church of Saint Francis where his 
grandmother awaited him to begin 
the trek over Santos Hill to their 
rancheria in the foothills. 


” 


“Anyway, Pepita,” he called back 
over his shoulder, “the old Ancient 
One said that Our Lady was the 
music high upon the mountain that 
will guide the way.” 

As the burro plodded down the 
road, Pablo felt that he was riding 
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on a cloud high above the pueblo 
of Santos. He knew Pepita was 
watching him; he knew that she was 
doubting that he would ever go to 
Guadalupe. In the first place, she 
was thinking it wasn’t reasonable 
that the little burro chico could make 
it across the mountain and past the 
wolves. And in the second place, 
something would come up, as it did 
every Christmas, to stop him from 
making his wished-for journey. 

Then he heard little feet running. 
Pepita was handing him three hot 
tortillas. Her dark eyes were big as 
sunflower hearts. “If you need me, 
let me know; I will come.” And 
then she was gone. Pablo munched 
the tortillas and hummed Our Lady’s 
hymn as he guided Chaiquito toward 
the church. 

Pablo wanted to go to the Shrine 
City on Christmas more than any- 
thing else in the world. It started 
when he was eleven years old. He 
was sitting next to his grandmother 
in the church of Saint Francis. He 
forgot his throbbing lame leg when 
he heard Father Martinez say, “Our 
Lady promised that whoever came to 
Her at Her Shrine on Christmas and 
received Her Son, would be given a 
gift of great beauty.” The next day, 
in the hills with the sheep, Pablo 
built a shrine and prayed his rosary. 
He had said it daily since then. He 
knew that if he prayed hard enough 
for something he really wanted he 
would get it. He knew that Our 
Lady would grant his request be- 
cause She understood how he wanted 
it. 





Pablo also knew that the people of 
Santos and even his grandmother 
looked upon him as the “dreamer boy 
of Santos,” but still they hoped his 
prayers would be answered, though 
sometimes it seemed to Pablo that 
there was laughter behind the con- 
cern in their voices. All except Pe- 
pita. She said two extra Novenas 
for him each week preceeding Christ- 
mas. 

On his twelfth birthday he asked 
his grandmother for a burro. She 
explained that they did not have 
money to buy a burro, and if they 
did, where would they get feed for 
it? She said, “Ask for something 
more practical.” 

He said, “But that is all that I 
want.” 


Pablo saw his grandmother watch- 
ing him drive the sheep into the foot- 
hills every morning. She looked like 
she had lost her whole rancheria. 
Maybe it was because she knew his 
lame leg felt the hard rocks of the 
trail. What could she do, even if 
she was willing? Pablo knew as 
well as she that the rancheria was 
barely keeping the two of them alive 
during the dry years. 

He never asked for a burro again. 
But alone in the hills before the 
shrine with the flock gathered 
around him, he increased the fervor 
of his rosaries. 

Pablo saw his grandmother going 
about the chores of the rancheria 
waiting for him to forget his desire 
for a burro—until the night she 
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But alone in the hills before the shrine with the flock gathered 
around him, he increased the fervor of his rosaries. 
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came into his bedoom and found the 
votive candle burning beneath the 
picture of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
with the scrawled request beside it, 
“Please send a burro chico.” Senora 
Rosa Soza sat down on Pablo’s bed 
and looked at him with the covers 
drawn up to his dark eyes. 

She said, “I must make it clear 
that poor people do not have excess 
live stock which they could not 
feed.” 

Pablo listened, but the next morn- 
ing there was a new request, “Send 
it before Christmas.” 

But Christmas came and there 
was no burro chico. 


In the next two years Pablo’s real 
character began to shape. He was 
as gentle as the lambs he mothered 
in his jacket on cold mornings. He 
was docile around the house, too. 
He was happy despite the sharp 
pains that sometimes attacked his 
lame leg and made him cry out at 
night. But even these attacks, like 
all the rest of his emotions, he tried 
to hide from everyone, and seemed 
to want to fight things out alone. 


In Santos he had many friends, 
but no companions except Pepita, the 
tortilla vender. Not that he did not 
love everyone. He just spent all his 
thoughts and energy on his special 


dream and hadn’t much time for 
anything else. 
When he was thirteen, Father 


Martinez gave a sermon on the chil- 
dren of Fatima. Pablo increased 
his prayers at the shrine. After 
each decade of the rosary he closed 
his eyes and prayed as Father Mar- 
tinez taught him, “My Jesus, for- 
give us our sins! Save us from the 
fires of hell, and release the holy 
souls from purgatory, especially 
those who are most abandoned.” 
And at the end of the rosary he 
touched his brown forehead humbly 
to the desert earth and said in a 
clear, fluted voice, “Oh my God, I 
believe in Thee, I adore Thee, I hope 
in Thee, and I love Thee. I ask 
pardon for those who do not believe, 
do not adore, do not hope, and who 
do not love Thee,”—prayers Father 
Martinez said Our Lady requested 
the three children of Fatima to say 


- and to teach everyone to say. 
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In those days he drove the flock 
into the corral at evening and was 
both happy and sad. He stopped to 
pet each sheep as it went through 
the gate, picking cockle burrs out of 
their wool, and taking pebbles from 
their hoofs. 

He spent most of his time after 
supper helping his grandmother. 
When she told him to go outside and 
play in the twilight, he shuffled 
through the grape arbor to the 
orchard where the chickens roosted 
or followed the trail to the creek and 
threw grapes to the white ducks. 

But ali the time his lips were 
moving and his eyes were on the 
mountains. If there ever was hope 
and longing in anyone’s eyes it was 
in Pablo’s those days. 


At night the votive candle burned 
in his bedroom—the thing on which 
he spent his week’s allowance. 


That thirteenth year was when he 
became long-legged and gaunt faced. 
He hardly noticed how far up his 
brown legs the frayed trousers 
came, and when Pepita told him, one 
Sunday in Santos, that his legs 
looked like sticks, he told her that 
it would be easier to hang to the 
burro chico when he got it. 


He was fourteen that October and 
a few days before his birthday he 
told his grandmother that Pepita’s 
father’s brother had a brown burro 
that he was selling for twelve dol- 
lars. He hinted around that he 
would like to give up his allowance 
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Pablo grabbed the burrow around the neck. 
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for the whole year in place of a 
sheep out of her flock. 

His grandmother said that she 
would think it over. But the next 
evening, around the lamp-lighted 
kitchen table, she showed Pablo on 
a piece of paper how much more 
value a sheep had than a useless 
burro. 


“And a burro is destructive where 
a sheep is not,” she said. 

Pablo’s face grew expressionless. 
He did not smile or sing for days. 
He went around wide-eyed and stoi- 
cal, mumbling Our Lady’s Litany 
through the sad soft twilight. 

He saw Pepita a few Sundays 
later and she asked him if he was 
going to get his burro chico. 


“A burro is so expensive, and de- 
structive,” he said. Then he added 
wistfully, “I will be an old man, 
Pepita, before I see the golden doors 
of Her Cathedral in Guadalupe.” 


“Pablo, you are not giving up—?” 


He said, “No, Pepita, the votive 
candle burns always at night, and 
the shrine in the hills now has a 
garden of Stars-of-Mary.” His eyes 
lifted out of Santos to the high 
mountains. 

That was the way things stood 
when the Holy Man walked out of 
the hills to the shrine at the be- 
ginning of the Christmas week. The 
next day, while Pablo was saying 
his rosary, he opened up his eyes 
and there was the cream-colored 
burro standing before him. The 
sheep backed away as the burro 
came up to him. It sniffed him, . 
nuzzling the back of his neck. Pable 
was too happy to say a word. He 
looked into its large black eyes and 
smiled and reached into his pouch 
and drew forth a dried fig. 


For the rest of the rosary Pablo 
had a difficult time holding the vision 
of Our Lady. Yet, since the burro 
chico was sent by Her, Pablo knew 
She would not mind if he smiled and 
even laughed a little when the burre 
tickled his neck with its soft nose 
and breathed on him with its frag- 
rant breath. In fact, he knew that 
the burro wanted to share his 
prayers of thanks to Our Lady; he 
knew that it was as happy to be 
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with Pablo as Pablo was happy to 
be with it. 

That Sunday, Pablo rode the bur- 
re to Mass across the Santos Hill 
and his grandmother marched doubt- 
fully beside him. 

Everyone in Santos was glad for 
Pablo. Word spread to other vil- 
lages that at last he would make his 
journey, and it was finally whispered 
in Guadalupe that a little lame 
shepherd boy was to receive a special 
Christmas gift from Our Lady. 

When word reached Santos three 
days later that the wolves had at- 
tacked Senora Soza’s sheep while 
the lame boy and his grandmother 
were on their way home from Sun- 
day Mass the people shook their 
heads and talked in low tone. Then 
they sat back and waited, all ex- 
cept Pepita, who increased her No- 
venas to Saint Francis. 


At the rancheria Pablo added 
three feet more to the top of the log 


corral. Every night he hung two 
lighted lanterns from the corral 
posts. The wolves came _ closer, 


smelling the entrails and blood of 
their recent plunder. 


Pablo’s face was drawn, but he 
tried to hide any emotion he felt, and 
spoke lightly to his grandmother. 


“Our Lady often permits such dis- 
asters, to try our faith,” he said. He 
took the sheep into the hills just as 
casually, as though the gaunt sha- 
dows in the brush did not exist, yet 
his fingers clasped his rosary every 
minute of the day and his eyes im- 
plored the medallion about the bur- 
ro’s neck. 


The night before Christmas Eve 
he began to get ready for his 
journey. He brought out the 
clothes he wanted to wear, and his 
grandmother cleaned and _ pressed 
them. He patched his best pair of 
sandals and sewed up a leather 
pouch for food, and another for the 
burro’s corn rations. He made a 
water bag from goat’s skin. Every- 
thing that needed for the 
journey was placed before the votive 
candle in his bedroom. 


was 


Once, when Pablo awoke late in 
the night, he heard his grandmother 
get out of bed, go into the kitchen 
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and take her old rifle down from its 
peg. He heard her place it on the 
table, clean it, and fill it with bul- 
lets. 


Early in the morning, when the 
wolves struck again, Pablo stumbled 
out of bed and followed his grand- 
mother to the kitchen. She picked 
up the rifle, ran out the door and 
braced herself against the gnarled 
tamarisk tree. Pablo saw her fire 


The Irrevocable 


1 wondered then, so blindly, 
How yesterdays could fade 
How eagerness and yearning 


With them have gone to stay. 


1 listened all my life, it seemed, 
To catch the faintest peal 
Of the acrimonious bell of time 


Who all my yesterdays did steal. 


And while | was wondering, 
(And wondering is so wrong), 
My coveted tomorrows 


Had joined the marching throng. 


Dorothy Collier 
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five bullets at the dark shadows try- 
ing to leap the high corral fence. 
When the explosion burst the rifle 
open and the black powder shot 
back into his grandmother’s face, 
Pablo groped through the smoke, 
lifted his grandmother by her thin 
shoulders and dragged her into the 
house. He placed her on her couch. 

In that moment his face became 
old looking. He glanced about wild- 
eyed and helpless. Then he shuffled 
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his way outside as fast as he could, 
caught the burro, walked it up the 
road toward Santos, clinging all the 
time to the silver medallien about 
its neck. 


“Now,” he said, turning to the 
burro, “go to Santos and bring help. 
Bring Pepita!” 

He watched it start up the rocky 
trail, and his lips moved and his eyes 
were hollow. 

In the bedroom Pablo found his 
grandmother sitting up among the 
red cushions. He placed cool towels 
on her burnt cheek and forehead and 
made her sip Yerba Santa tea. He 
stayed with her until he heard the 
metallic sound of hoofs on the trail. 
He ran to the window. He saw 
Doctor Angel Contada on his black 
horse and far behind, Pepita on the 
cream-colored burro. 

Pablo didn’t mean to act so gid- 
dy, but he came tearing back to the 
couch, his eyes like stars. 

“The Doctor,” 
“and Pepita—.” 


he said quietly, 


His grandmother patted his hand. 
She turned away from him and 
looked out the window. She said, 
“You must start soon.” 


When the Doctor came in Pablo 
ran outside with Pepita at his heels. 
In the kitchen yard he turned to 
Pepita, and for a moment he couldn’t 
speak. Then he said, “The time 
has come.” 

She nodded her head and the tears 
streamed down her face and Pablo 
heard her squeak, “I’m so happy.” 


His grandmother was sitting 
across from the Doctor when they 
came back into the bedroom. Pablo 
shuffled up to her and kissed her 
wrinkled cheek. He looked at Pepita 
and the Doctor. Then he went out 
the door, climbed to a sitting posi- 
tion on the burro with the pouches 
safe behind him, took the reins in 
his hand and started out of the 
kitchen yard. He looked back and 
three faces were at the bedroom 
window and he started to say a last 
good-by but he couldn’t utter a 
word. He turned toward the moun- 
tains and a light glowed in his eyes. 


By late afternoon he entered the 
foothills. He slept occasionally 
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against the soft fur of the burro. 
At sunset he heard a wolf howl. 
Before he could sit up straight and 
look around, the wolf struck swift 
and clean-limbered, its jaws white 
with teeth and its red tongue lolling. 
Chaiquito hesitated a fraction of a 


second. Pablo grabbed the burro 
around the neck. Then Chaiquito 
wheeled, reared and pawed. Its 


sharp front hoof opened the head of 
the wolf. Far up the trail, Pablo 
looked back and saw three shaggy 
wolves leap from the brush upon the 
dead comrade. 


With the first stars Pablo thought 
he heard music on the mountains, 
but he was half asleep and did not 
wholly awaken until they crossed the 
summit, descended the other side, 
and entered a sleepy little village. 
They passed through it like a 
shadow. 


When three men:leaped out of the 
thicket yelling and waving their 
arms, Chaiquito sped ahead without 
warning and Pablo almost lost his 
balance. Where the trail ended in 
a narrow ravine the ruffians shouted 
and again gave chase. Pablo called 
to the burro. It leaped the gully, 
stumbled and fell backward into the 
ravine and for a moment Pablo and 
the burro were tangled together. 

Before the ruffians overtook them, 
Chaiquito got to its feet, Pablo 
grabbed the pouches, leaped on its 
back and they escaped up the ravine 
until they came to an opening that 
in time led them back to the trail. 


It was then that Pablo saw the 
dazzling white star hanging in the 
sky over the great white city far 
below him. 

He said, “The Shrine City of Our 
Lady,” and he stared until his eyes 
were tired. 

On the outskirts of the starlit city 
a bell sent out round tones at mid- 
night. They soon entered the gayly 
lighted streets on whose sides were 
booths of chance and artisans’ 
shops with curios and_ colored 
blankets and pictures. Pablo smelled 
the fragrant aroma of tortillas and 
beans. He could hardly pass them 
by, but the burro plodded ahead 
through the ever increasing throngs 
of people. 
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As the great walls of the Cathe- 
dral loomed ahead, the burro was 
stopped by the curious groups who 
had heard that Our Lady had a 
special gift for a lame shepherd 
boy, but everyone seemed to be going 
in the direction of the Cathedral, 
and a way always opened for them. 

At last they halted before the 
door of the Cathedral. Pablo clung 
to the neck of the burro. He held 
his breath and stared. Then he let 
himself down on the cobblestone and 
clumped to the’ doorway. He felt 
the smooth metal. He turned and 
looked at Chaiquito. He said, “It is 
pure gold, Chaiquito.” 


Pablo leaned and massaged his 
stiff lame leg with both hands. He 
rubbed the shrunken foot inside the 
sandal until it was warm, and then 
he followed the throng into the 
Church, but before he entered he 
leaned back and looked up at the 
spires that seemed to touch the 
Christmas Star. 

Inside the Cathedral the light 
from thousands of candles made him 
squint his eyes. He stopped and 
looked around at the hundreds of 
strange faces. He felt himself turn 
cold. When he gazed toward the 
high altar a statue with its arms 
outstretched seemed to beckon him. 
He made his way slowly down the 
main aisle, and half-way to the high 
altar, knelt with a few latecomers, 
because all the seats were taken. 


When the Communion bell rang he 
thought, “It will take me a long time 
to walk to the altar, for it looks as 
far as Santos does from the top of 
Santos Hill,” and he struggled to 
his feet and stood uncertainly. 

The last bell sound was lost in the 
vaulted dome of the Cathedral. The 
rustling quiet around him of a 
thousand people dismayed him. He 
started slowly toward the altar, and 
the hush echoed strangely the 
scraping sound of his lame leg on the 
marble floor. 

At the altar rail he knelt, afraid 
of the pressing silence whispering 
behind him. A white light began to 
glow about the figure of Our Lady 
high above the altar. It became so 
dazzling and bright that Pablo was 
blinded, but his gaze was held as in 
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a trance because Our Lady had 
turned Her head and was smiling to 
him. 

As the priest descended from the 
altar Pablo blinked away the tears 
and smiled back at Our Lady, and 
when he received Communion he 
prayed to himself, “Our Lady, you 
have given me Your Son Who is 
sweeter than Stars-of-Mary that 
grow at the shrine in the hills,” and 
a white cloud seemed to hold him 
high above the altar. For a long 
time he was lost even to himself. 


Dazed, he arose and turned un- 
steadily. He took a step and lost 
his balance. He plunged forward 
but his knees saved him. In the 
silence he thought he heard a Voice 
calling him. He stood up and 
clumped his lame leg on the marble 
floor. It was so numb that he 
couldn’t even feel any pain in it. 
Then he stood wide-eyed and trans- 
fixed, staring at the roundness of 
his lame leg and the foot that now 
filled the entire sandal, and all at 
once something was tearing at his 
throat and he couldn’t catch his 
breath. He heard a voice that he 
finally recognized as his own crying 
cut into the hushed Cathedral that 
his leg and foot were healed!— 
healed !—healed! 


Exhausted, he turned and fell on 
his knees and stretched out his arms 
to Our Lady. His lips opened. Ina 
fluted voice he began Her hymn that 
he sang each day in the hills above 
his grandmother’s rancheria. Sud- 
denly the Cathedral trembled from 
a thousand throats but Pablo felt 
that the hymn to Our Lady swelled 
from his bursting heart alone. 


He sang until his throat became 
too dry to even swallow. He leaned 
back on his heels, tired and spent, 
crying brokenly, unaware of the stir 
of people coming to Communion, 
touching him with reverent fingers, 
looking into his eyes,—unaware of 
anything but the light around Our 
Lady, the fragrance of Stars-of- 
Mary surrounding him, and the 
clear, clarion call of Chaiquito who 
waited outside the golden doors 
where the dazzling Star beamed 
down on the second best gift Our 
Lady sent to him that Christmas. 
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A novena of Holy Masses will be offered at St. Meinrad’s Abbey from the Vigil of 
Christmas to the Feast of the Circumcision for all the intentions sent to THE GRAIL. 
These petitions will be placed in the Crib in the Abbey Church in which is enshrined 
a true Relic of the Crib in which the Infant Jesus was laid. The Novena is in honor of 
the Infant of Prague. Novena booklets may be had from THE GRAIL at the rate of 
twenty copies for one dollar. 
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THE INFANT OF PRAGUE 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


EVOTION to the Child Jesus 

has been fostered most widely 

by the Carmelite Order. The 
eriginal of the statue that we know 
today as “The Infant Jesus of 
Prague” was brought from Spain to 
Bohemia by Maria Mauriquez de 
Lara, a Spanish princess, who gave 
it to her daughter, Princess Po- 
lixena. When Polixena’s husband 
died in 1623, she resolved to spend 
the rest of her life in works of piety 
and charity. She was particularly 
fond of the Carmelite Order in 
Prague. Noting that the convent 
had fallen upon hard times and that 
frequently the friars had scarcely 
enough to eat, she brought them her 
beloved statue. 

“I hereby give you what I prize 
most highly in the world,” she said. 
“So long as you venerate this image, 
you shall not want.” 

Polixena’s words were true ones. 
After the little statue had been set 
up in the Carmelite monastery, with 
certain devotions performed before 
it twice a day by the friars, happier 
times came to pass. The Emperor 
suddenly took an interest in the 
struggling community and assigned 
two thousand florins a month for its 
support. This took place in the year 
1628. 

Veneration of the little statue was 
short-lived, however. The Thirty 
Years’ War had been ravaging 
Europe, and finally the Catholics of 
Bohemia felt the invading heel of 
Protestant armies. Churches and 
monasteries were plundered, and on 
November 15, 1631, the hordes 
reached Prague. The Carmelite 
monastery was seized; altars and 
sacred vessels were desecrated, and 
the little statue of the Infant Jesus 
was hurled from the high altar onto 
a pile of rubbish. In the fall both 
hands of the wax image were 
broken. Then as the soldiers con- 
tinued destroying all signs of the 
Catholic faith, the statue was rapid- 
ly covered with additional dirt and 
rubble. 

Like other religious Orders, the 
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Carmelites were forced to flee from 
Prague in 1631. Peace was declared 
four years later, on June 15, 1635, 
at which time the friars joyfully re- 
turned to their monastery. But no 
ene thought to look for the little 
statue. Then on the Feast of 
Pentecost, 1637, the statue of the 
Child Jesus was discovered by Fa- 
ther Cyrillus, a devout Carmelite 
friar living at the monastery in 
Prague. This priest had been but a 
novice at the time the Princess 
Polixena had given her statue to the 
friars. He had always remembered 
her words, however, that the convent 
would never want as long as the 
little image was venerated. Joy- 
fully he carried the wax figure to 
the Prior and presently it was re- 
instated in a place of honor. How- 
ever, neither Father Cyrillus nor the 
Prior had noticed that the two 
hands of the statue were missing, 
since the embroidered mantle which 
the Infant wore hid the arms. 

As the weeks passed, it became 
the custom of Father Cyrillus to 
pray long and fervently before the 
newly-discovered image of the Child 
Jesus. To this favorite shrine he 
took his worries, his hopes, his am- 
bitions. One night, having asked 
for an improvement in conditions in 
the monastery, he was astonished to 
hear a sweet voice coming from the 
little statue. 

“Have pity on Me and I will have 
pity on you,” said the mysterious 
voice. “Give Me My Hands, and I 
will give you peace. The more you 
honor Me, the more will I bless you.” 

The friar investigated the origin 
of the voice, but there was no ex- 
planation for the phenomenon. Then 
something inspired him to lift the 
heavy embroidered mantle, and for 
the first time he saw the mutilated 
arms of the little image. Amazed 
and shocked, the good priest at once 
set about acquiring the necessary 
funds to have the statue repaired. 
A wealthy man gave him 100 florins 
for this purpose, but the Prior de- 
cided that it was useless to repair 
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such a badly broken image. It would 
be far better to buy a new and more 
beautiful statue of the Child Jesus. 


So it was done. But when the new 
statue was being set in place, a 
candlestick became dislodged and 
fell upon it, breaking it into many 
pieces. Father Cyrillus again had 
recourse to prayer, that money 
might be found to repair the hands 
of the original image. His request 
was granted, and the exact amount 
of money was left at the monastery 
by an unknown benefactor. But 
the Prior did not possess his fol- 
lower’s great faith. Only a small 
portion of this sum was given to 
Father Cyrillus for his project, the 
excuse being that the convent was 
in debt and every cent was needed 
to take care of urgent bills. 

Again the devout priest had re- 
course to prayer, and once more the 
sweet voice greeted him as he stated 
his case. 

“Place Me near the entrance to 
the sacristy,” said the little statue. 
“Then you will receive aid.” 

Finally convinced because of Fa- 
ther Cyrillus’ great faith, the Prior 
gave permission. The statue was 
placed at the entrance to the sacristy 
and within a short time a devout 
layman offered to pay for the ex- 
pense of providing the image with 
new hands. The offer was accepted, 
and presently the repaired statue 
was exposed for veneration in the 
Carmelite church. 

Almost at once stories began to 
circulate as to the many and won- 
derful graces granted to those who 
prayed before it. The people of 
Prague became interested, and devo- 
tion to the Holy Child flourished 
throughout the city. The troubles, 
financial and otherwise, which had 
afflicted the Carmelite convent in 
Prague, now were wonderfully re- 
lieved. Indeed, it became a place of 
pilgrimage. Peace and holiness flour- 
ished within its walls, and not a day 
passed when the friars did not glad- 
ly pay homage to the little Infant. 
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She Authors of “Stille Tlacht” 


ALBERT KLEBER, O.S.B. 


“Silent Night, Holy Night” truly is an international Christmas song. Its popularity 
comes from the fact that its simple and devout strain evokes a sympathetic chord 


from the heart-strings of Christianity. 


And yet, strange to say, the authorship of this song was for years shrouded in 
some of the enchanting silence that is its theme. The rather elaborate “Encyclopaedie 
der Gesammten Musikalischen Wissenschaft,” finished at Stuttgart in 1842 by Gustav 


Schilling, knew nothing of it. 


Within the past well-nigh ninety years various accounts have been written of 
the origin of this song—accounts that were the product more of fiction than of fact. 





Inasmuch as the identification both of the author of the text and of the composer 
of the melody of “Stille Nacht” is to be attributed to a Benedictine, it is a pleasure 
for me as a Benedictine to tell how this came about. 


OWARD the end of the 1850’s the 
royal court-Kapellmeister in Ber- 
lin wrote to Abbot Ambrose 
Prennsteiner, of the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Peter in Salzburg, 
Austria, and inquired whether it 
was true that Michael Haydn, the 
talented brother of the renowned 


of 


* Franz Haydn, was the composer 
of the wide-spread and loved song 





“Stille Nacht, Heil’ge Nacht.” The inquirer was 
directing the letter to him, the Abbot, because 
Michael Haydn was buried in the monastic church 
of St. Peter. Others, so the letter continued, were 
of the opinion that the song had its origin in the 
idyllic Billertal, Tirol, or in the Steiermark; even 
the great Beethoven was thought of as its composer. 


The Abbot was right glad that this inquiry had 
been directed to him. He knew the origin of this 
song and he loved its humble and modest com- 
poser—the school teacher Franz Gruber, by that 
time an old man of seventy-one years, and choir 
director at the parish church at Hallein. The Abbot, 
therefore, wrote to his friend and urged him once 
and for all to settle the discussion about the author 
of this beautiful song and to write out an authentic 
account of its origin; a copy of his account might 
then be sent to the inquirer in Berlin. 

One can imagine the joy with which Franz 


Gruber’s heart must have throbbed as he read this 
letter; he, the lowly teacher and parish organist, 
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reminding musicians of a Haydn—not indeed of 
the great Joseph Haydn but yet of a musical celeb- 
rity, Joseph’s younger brother, Michael—and even 
of the world-famed Beethoven, his one and only 
composition, that simple Christmas song which, so 
far as he knew, like a chaste Edelweiss was living 
its solitary life to God only in the Salzburgian 
Alpine regions, now the quest of the music world. 
He finds himself thinking back upon that unfor- 
gettable day before Christmas forty-one years ago. 
He hears the footsteps of his friend, the young 
Father Mohr, just 26 years of age, assistant at the 
Church of Oberndorf. The visitor knocks; he 
enters. 

“Praised be Jesus Christ.” “Forever. Amen.” 

“Herr Lehrer, tomorrow is Christmas. We must 
have music in church.” 

“But, Father, the organ is out of order.” 

“Yes, but it is Christmas, and we must have 
music. Take your guitar. Here, I have something.” 

And as Franz Gruber tunes his guitar and ex- 
pectantly looks up, the young priest takes a paper 
from his pocket and reads musingly: “Stille Nacht, 
Heil’ge Nacht—Silent Night, holy Night! In yon 
cave, wondrous sight; Joseph, Virginal Mother and 
Child. 

Lovely Christ Child, so tender and mild, 
Slumber in heavenly peace.” 

As the priest beginning the second stanza again 
recites in his melodious voice, “Silent Night, holy 
Night,” a melody begins to take form in Gruber’s 
heart : 
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Shepherds hark! What delight! 
Angel voices exultingly sing; 
Alleluias and Glorias ring: 
Christ the Redeemer is come— 
Christ the Redeemer is come.” 


And as, after a short pause, the poet, almost 
chanting, again takes up: “Silent Night, holy 
Night,” Gruber hums along softly, and as his fin- 
gers caress the strings, the guitar begins to sing: 


“Silent Night, holy Night! 

Sen of God bathed in light! 

In the radiance of thy holy face 
Glows the dawn of redeeming grace, 
Jesus our Lord at thy birth— 
Jesus our Lord at thy birth.” 


After some such reminiscences Gruber took up 
his pen and in simple words referring to himself in 
the third person—put down on paper the Authentic 
Oceasion for the Composition of the Christmas 
Song “Stille Nacht, Heil’ge Nacht.” It was, so he 
wrote, on December 24, 1818, in Oberndorf on the 
Salzach River. (The town of Oberndorf is about 25 
miles north of the city of Salzburg) that the 
assistant priest at that church came to the school 
teacher Franz Gruber with a poem of his own 
composition, entitled “Stille Nacht, Heil’ge Nacht.” 
Mohr requested Gruber to write for it a suitable 
melody for two solo voices together with choir and 
guitar accompaniment—to guitar accompaniment 
because the organ builder who had been summoned 
said that it would not be possible to have the organ 
in playing condition for that Christmas, at the 
midnight service at which the song was to be sung. 

Gruber worked so diligently that by evening 
the composition actually was finished. At midnight 
service Mohr and Gruber sang the _ two-voiced 
stanzas to the accompaniment of the guitar played 
by Gruber; a small choir of female voices repeated 
the end verse of each stanza. 


In the same matter-of-fact manner in which 
Gruber. had penned his account of the origin of the 
song he added the following personal data of the 
poet and of the musician. 

Joseph Mohr, the poet, was born at Salzburg on 
December 11, 1792. The Lord of the world called 
him to Himself on December 4, 1848, while he was 
serving as worthy vicar at Wagrain in the Pongau. 


The composer, Franz Gruber, so he continued to 
write, saw the light of the world on November 25, 
1787, the third son of a poor linen weaver at Hoch- 
burg, at the Weilhartsforst near Burgkirchen, in 
the country of Austria. He had to take music 
lessons in secret because his father would not hear 


of it. In 1807, the Abbot of the Benedictine monas- 
tery Michaelbeuern appointed the young Gruber 
teacher and organist at Arnsdorf, near Oberndorf, 
with the office of organist at the parish church in 
Oberndorf, and it was here where priest and teach- 
er conjointly thought out the song “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” In 1829, Gruber was transferred to 
Berndorf, in the Salzburg region, and finally, in 
1833, he was given the position of choir director 
at Hallein. 


To this account Gruber added an authentic copy 
of the song and sent all together with an unas- 
suming letter to Abbot Ambrose, who in turn 
satisfied the inquirer in Berlin. From that time 
on books on the history of music were prompt to 
give Mohr and Gruber due recognition; thus, for 
instance, Musikalisches Conversations-Lexicon, edit- 
ed by Herman Mandel, Berlin, 1894, states: Gruber 
died and was buried at Hallein, in the year 1863. 
An appropriate monument with a simple inscrip- 
tion and an appreciative poetic stanza for his con- 
tribution to the music world marks his resting 
place. 


Shortly after the First World War there was 
erected a little monument also in honor of Father 
Joseph Mohr. This monument stands on the very 
site where the church had stood in which Mohr’s 
simple and feeling poem set to music by Gruber 
first delighted a Christmas congregation; to fore- 
stall damage like that done in the past from re- 
curring floods, the church itself about forty years 
ago was rebuilt on a higher place. 


Lest confusion arise, it is well to note that both 
this Joseph Mohr and this Franz Gruber have 
namesakes in the music world. First, this priest 
Joseph Mohr is not the same as the priest Joseph 
Mohr, the Jesuit, 1834-1892, a poet and author of 
several hymn books. Secondly Franz Gruber had a 
son who likewise was christened Franz. But though 
as a composer and music instructor and director 
Franz Gruber Junior excelled his father, the repu- 
tation of Franz Gruber Senior will by reason of 
his one immortal song outlive that of his son. 


A final point of interest is how this song found 
its way out of the small parish church where it 
was first sung. The organ builder, K. Mauracher, 
had been hurriedly summoned from the Tirol to 
repair the broken-down organ at Oberndorf. Un- 
able to finish his task by Christmas, he spent the 
feast in that town and thus heard “Stille Nacht” 
sung in its first simple setting. So taken in was 
he by the song that he took it along to Tirol. From 
Tirol it fanned out over the Christian world, every 
year inspiring millions with its devout message. 
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OUR READING ROOM 


VIPERS’ 
Mauriac. 
Fifth Avenue, 
1947. $3.00. 
Francois Mauriac has in _ this 

novel laid bare the heart of a very 

unhappy miser—a man whose whole 
married life was wasted by the 
fierce energy of hatred for his own 
wife and children. If the story of 
this old man’s tragedy is slightly 
morbid it is because of the ruthless 
self-flagellation to which the miser 
subjects himself in his diary written 
for his wife and to be delivered to 
her upon his death. It is the pa- 
thetic narrative about a rich and un- 
forgiving man who learned too late 
that understanding love and gener- 
ous forgiveness would have spared 

him as well as his family half a 

century of unhappiness. Too late 

did he learn that the hateful pride 

by which he kept love at bay also 

kept away from him any possibility 
of peace and turned what could have 


TANGLE by Francois 
Sheed and Ward. 63 
New York, N. Y. 


been a happy home into a vipers’ 
tangle. This novel is one of Mau- 
riac’s finest achievements. W.S. 


SILVER GLADE by Rev. W. Leo 


Murphy. The Salvatorian Fa- 
thers Publishing Dept. 1947. 
$2.00. St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. 


Father Murphy, author of several 
well-received novels, places the set- 
ting of SILVER GLADE in roman- 
tic Nova Scotia where the star- 
crossed lovers, Gabriel and Evange- 
line were immortalized in Longfel- 
low’s famous verse story. SILVER 
GLADE, written in simple straight 
forward style is not a great novel; 
but it is an entertaining story of 
two lovers, Lon King and Peggy 
Connolly, who like the hero and 
heroine of EVANGELINE were 
separated by the upheaval of war; 
unlike Longfellow’s heroine, Peggy 
Connolly is, after many exciting ad- 
ventures and heartaches, reunited 
to her man. Fascist plots, attempted 
murder, estrangement between the 
lovers, naval battles and bombing 
raids, and eventual reunion in war- 
time Italy make the novel a fast- 
moving bit of entertainment; Fa- 
ther Murphy’s wholesome treatment 
of the theme recommends the book 
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especially to adolescent readers or to 
those who are seriously preparing 
for marriage. W.S. 


THE WOLF by Mary K. Harris. 
Sheed and Ward. 63 Fifth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. $1.00. 

By and large this is a very grip- 
ping—and in its end a surprising 
story of a saint’s intervention in the 
affairs of a very poor English house- 
hold. It is a story that small chil- 
dren will want to hear again and 
again. Mary Harris has_ struck 
a new line in children’s writing as 
firmly and unmistakably as Joan 
Windham did. The saint in the story 
is St. John Bosco. The story is al- 
most short enough to be read in one 
sitting; well maybe two sittings if 
Mamma has time to read it to the 
kiddies. 





TWELVE TALES OF THE LIFE 
AND ADVENTURES OF ST. 
IMAGINUS. Edited by Frances 
Margaret McGuire. Sheed and 
Ward. 63 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. $1.50. 1947. 

St. Imaginus, a new figure in 
saints’ lives, is a saint whom it is 
easier to admire than to imitate; 
easiest of all, perhaps, simply to en- 
joy. His gift of transposing him- 
self through time, so that at one mo- 
ment he is back in the past invent- 
ing the game of cricket, and at an- 
other causing a miraculous harvest 
of corn to spring up among the sky- 
scrapers; his ability to converse with 
animals, and the humility with 
which he accepts rebukes from them; 
his gift of miracles, exercised at 
times to the consternation of his 
superiors; all these graces we may 
delight in without hoping to repro- 
duce. His adventures with lions, 
with angels, with stockbrokers, with 


bricklayers, are told with verve by 
Frances Margaret McGuire, and de- 
lightfully illustrated by Betty 
Arnott. 

WOPSY AGAIN by Gerard F. 


Scriven, W. F. Cathetical Guild. 


128 East Tenth, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
$1.75. 
People loved the first story of 


WOPSY so much—over thirty thou- 
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sand copies were sold—that the 
author brought him back to life in 
this sequel to the story of the lovable 
little angel who had a penchant for 
getting into mischief. In this story 
he is still guarding the little Mon- 
tongu boy, Shiny John. This is the 
tale of Wopsy’s efforts to protect 
John from the devils—and Wopsy 
meets some rather strange ones in 
his line of duty. There are, for in- 
stance, the Spotted Devil, the storm 
devils, and a rather strange demon 
who is called Business. Wopsy is 
bound to stimulate enthusiasm for 
missions and vocations in young 
readers. Incidentally children will 
pick up some valuable information 
(for future reference) about the 
ways of devils and their tricks on 
members of the Church Militant. 
The book was written for very young 
children, from six to nine years of 
age. Santa Claus would like to have 
this book in his pack when he comes 


down the chimney at your house. 

W.S. 

THE REDEMPTION OF ISRAEL 

by John Friedman. Sheed and 

Ward. 63 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. $2.00. 

In these days when the facts of 


the Jewish problem are kept so con- 
stantly before our minds by the 
newspapers and magazines it is 
satisfying to read a book like this, 
which makes a serious and far see- 
ing search into the real meaning of 
the events. The author is not so 
much concerned with the immediate 
events and their interpretation as 
he is with the ultimate vocation of 
the Jewish race in God’s plan for 


the world. Being a convert from 
Judaism to Catholicism, he writes 
with sympathy and insight. E.L. 


PARADOX IN CHESTERTON by 
Hugh Kenner. Sheed and Ward. 
63 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
$2.00. 

This is a book for thinkers and 
especially for thinkers who read 
Chesterton. They will find the au- 
thor’s thought penetrating, his style 
clear, and his quotations apt. He 
has written the book to call attention 
to what he considers Chesterton’s 
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real greatness, his metaphysical per- 
ception of morality and his use of 
the paradox to express the truth 
which he saw. This new evaluation 
of Chesterton’s work should provoke 
a more thoughtful reading of his 





books. E. L. 
PASTORAL IN BLUE by Sister 
Mary Charitas, I.H.M. The 


Scapular Press, 338 E. 29th St., 

New York, N. Y. $2.75. 

In these pages, out of the most 
colorful, most bewildering, fastest 
moving century in the history of the 
world rises the quiet, blue-clad figure 
of Mother Casimir, daughter of 
Irish immigrants in a lusty young 
America. The story of this quiet 
girl, who loved the Immaculate Con- 
ception and had given everything to 
her, is thrilling American history. 
It is not a cold chronological ac- 
count of passing events, but stones 
in a structure of God’s citizenship. .. 
as real as the great coliege of Mary- 
wood, in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
which she built; as far reaching as 
the teaching systems she instituted; 
as deep as the love in the hearts of 
her daughters and students, and as 
warm as the passion of Divine Love, 
through the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary which gave life to all she did. 
Action, beauty, drama yes you 
will find them all here, strangely 
real and meaningful in the cool blue 
setting of Marian peace. 


OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE by 
Rev. George Lee, C.S. Sp. Catholic 
Book Publishing Co. 257 W 17th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. $2.00. 
The American reading public is 

already more or less familiar with 

the story of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
and Mexican devotion to her shrine 
in that country. This _ historical 
and well documented account of the 

Apparitions of Our Blessed Lady at 

Guadalupe, Mexico, will serve to in- 

crease the great devotion to Our 

Lady in the western hemisphere. It 

is well to remember that when Our 

Lady appeared to the Indian, Juan 

Diego, the geographical boundary 

lines of America were yet unsettled. 

It was one vast country from the 

Isthmus to the Great Lakes. She 

came, as was well understood, for 

America and for Americans. She is 

ours as well as Mexico’s. This fact 

alone, which is expounded through- 
out the pages of the book should 
make it a true handbook for devout 

American clients of Our Blessed 

Mother. W.S. 


MARY OF NAZARETH A TRUE 
PORTRAIT by lIgino Giordani. 
The Macmillan Co. 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. $2.75. 

In this well translated book from 
the Italian original the portrait of 
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Our Lady is drawn with’all the ar- 
tistry of a poet. The book may, in 
fact, be called an epic poem in prose 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin. 
Starting with the message of the 
Archangel Gabriel, Giordani carries 
the story through her happy life at 
Nazareth into the dark hours of the 
Passion to the moment of the As- 
sumption. The closing chapters con- 
sider Mary’s place in history, her 
growing influence in the lives of 
men. She is the inspiration, writes 
the author, of poets, and artists; 
her name was carried by explorers 
even to the shores of the New World 
... her reverence is world-wide. The 
book shows clearly the influence of 
Mary on the life of today ... she is 
still with us by her example and 
the grace she wins for men through 
her mediation. 





LOVELY IS THE LEE by Robert 
Gibbings. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. E. P. Dutton and Co., New 
York, N. Y. $3.00. 

“Lovely is the Lee” is a de- 
lightful mixture of anecdote and 
story, folklore and scenery, bird-lore 
and fishing, and above all, good talk. 
The author’s exquisite wood engrav- 
ings are a complement to the text. 

Here in this delightful book about 
Ireland is the simple story of the 
ancient life which still exists in the 
emerald isle, a life centered in tiny 
villages in the southern and western 
part of the Irish Free State. Gib- 
bings finds every part of that life 
absorbing. As a naturalist he is 
sensitive to the bird life of the 
western counties and islands, and de- 
scribes with accurate beauty these 
winged inhabitants. But even more 
than nature, the Irish people are 
celebrated in this new Gibbings book. 
Some of the best of this re-creation 
of the Irish scene lies in the stories 
the Irish spin with gusto at the 
slightest encouragement. The stories 
are always told as though they were 
about real people in the neighbor- 
hood within the memory of man, but 
actually are variations of classic 
tales told all over the world. The 
book was a selection of the Book-of- 
the-month club, and in its second 
printing. 

PILGRIM OF THE ABSOLUTE 
by Leon Bloy. Edited by Raissa 
Maritain. Pantheon Books Inc. 
41 Washington Square, New York, 
N. Y. $3.50. 

Leon Bloy’s role in literature is 
comparable to that of the Prophets; 
for that reason he is not a popular 
writer. For he wrote as an uncom- 
promising reactionary to the pre- 
vailing trends of modern times. 
From 1877 to the year of his death 
in 1917—he denounced in magnifi- 
cent language the complacency, 
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mediocrity and blindness of the so- 
ciety he lived in. He saw in it a 
society smugly secure in an era of 
seemingly endless progress and pure- 
ly material achievements which de- 
nied the place of God and His super- 
natural. Raissa Maritain, who was 
a close friend of this very lovely 
and exceptional being, Leon Bloy, 
presents his life and thought in pas- 
sages taken from his many works. 
It is not a book that is easy to read, 
but it is a book which the discrimi- 
nating reader who is also a thinker 
will revel in. In view of the chaotic 
state of civilization today Bloy the 
prophet was not so far wrong about 
our modern times. W.S. 
A CATHOLIC READER edited with 

introductory notes and a supple- 

mentary reading list by Charles 

A Brady (Desmond & Stapleton; 

Buffalo, N. Y., 1947), 337 pp. 

Among the anthologies of Catholic 
literature published during the last 
decade, some have been restricted to 
prose, such as George N. Shuster’s 
The World’s Great Catholic Litera- 
ture, some to poetry, such as Thomas 
Walsh’s The World’s Great Catholic 
Poetry; still others have been edited 
with an eye to an exclusive reading 
class, such as Father’ Vincent 
Flynn’s Prose Readings for Catholic 
Colleges. 

A Catholic Reader includes both 
prose and poetry, old and new, for 
any class of readers provided they 
have that genuine Catholic sense of 
humor which characterizes the true 
children and heirs of heaven’s happy 
heroes. Throughout the accent is on 
the positive. 

The abundant variety of literary 
forms and subjects indicates Mr. 
Brady’s wealth of experience as a 
literary critic. A mere listing of the 
names of the authors selected must 
be an irresistible lure even to the 
most discriminating reader. From 
ahonymous pieces by early Irish 
monks to Clare Boothe Luce runs the 
gamut. We are told that the bi- 
ography of St. Thomas More (com- 
plete in sixty-two pages) by his son- 
in-law, William Roper, is a genuine 
gem of literary biography—available 
nowhere else in single volume form. 

Perhaps, however, the outstanding 
distinction of this anthology is the 
“personalized” introduction to each 
author by Mr. Brady. These pieces 
are not just historical tags and 
critical asides; they are vivid and 
vital glimpses of the authors in their 
proper setting written with all the 
“eandidness” of a snapshot. 


CHRIST THE LIGHT IS COMING 
by the monks of Conception 
Abbey Press, 58 pages. 25¢. 
“Christ the Light is Coming” con- 

tains a series of readings or reflec- 
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Masses of Advent. 
These reflections lead the reader to 
a knowledge and appreciation of the 
texts of the Advent liturgy and 


tions on the 


their meaning. The booklet con- 
tains much instruction; hence it 
answers well its intended purpose 
for use in both home and school. 
Some of the good qualities of the 
booklet are: its attractive and neat 
printing, its introductory essay on 
the family and Advent, the prayer 
formula chosen from the Advent 
liturgy, and the day by day progress 
in the development and unfolding 
of the Advent spirit of longing for 
Christ. The booklet evidently is not 
intended to be read at one sitting, 
but to be used.daily in both home 
and school. “Christ the Light is 
Coming” is an answer to the need of 
better means for bringing the laity 
in closer contact with the Liturgy as 
the life of the Church. 


YOUR FRIEND by Frank M. Clare. 
The Hoermann Press, Dubuque, 
Iowa. Price 85¢. 

Here is a book of verse as simple 
as prose. It is a book for the home. 
A book that will uplift and cheer the 
reader in all the walks of life. It is 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Rosary 
of Fatima and the apparition is 
graphically portrayed in verse. 

Following are the first three 
couplets of the introductory verse, 
“YOUR FRIEND”: 


aiandiaiaeall 


I am your friend in every need, 
Your faithful Friend in word and 
deed. 


I am your Strength in toil and care 
And all your burdens help to bear. 


I am your Hope and none shall be 
Confounded who have hoped in Me. 


THE SONG OF THE CHURCH, 
Marie Pierik; Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York, N. Y. 1947. 
Price $3.60. 

Both the teacher and student of li- 
turgical chant will welcome this 
work. In it are embodied a rapid 
but complete survey of origins, dif- 
ficulties, and popular controversies 
associated with the chant, with a 
study of early Greek background, 
through the middle of the fourth 
century, when the citharoedic chants 
in Latin arose, tonal theories, modal 
origins, and the history of the occi- 
dental neum system undergo a lucid 
and interesting presentation. In the 
third Chapter, after a brief resume 
of the ‘status quo’ of the Infant 
Church, a scholarly treatise of the 
melody and form in the Liturgy mir- 
rors the author’s respectful love for 
her subject. Non-historical theses 
like the following are substantiated 
by authoritative reference: “(The 
Chant) melody is grafted onto the 
words, so to speak, and can exist 
only in an organic communication 
with them ... Pius X’s reform re- 
sulted in discovering that the melody 
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... has the words to thank for its 
existence....Many of the multiple 
nuances of the rhythm of the word 
are, nevertheless, powerless of ex- 
pression by signs of writing; ...the 
material (element) serves to guide 
the intelligence but cannot give it,” 
The work remains a study, a refer- 
ence—the fruit of extensive research 
—and represents a need, that a 
clearer understanding and a love 
based on that understanding may de- 
velop towards the inspired music of 
the Church. K. 


THE DRY WOOD by Caryll House- 
lander. 257 pages. Price $3.00. 
Sheed & Ward. 


Those who have read the author’s 
previous books, This War Is The 
Passion and The Comforting of 
Christ will not be disappointed in 
this the first novel. The lofty ideal- 
ism, the deep understanding of hu- 
man nature, the sordid and the 
beautiful are all interwoven in this 
story of Father Malone and his 
parish. 

The real importance of the book is 
the diversity of reactions on the part 
of the individuals in the story. We 
often wonder what attitude those 
around us have for the truths of the 
spiritual life and of our Faith. Miss 
Houselander answers this for us 
with her characters in whom we can 
recognize some of our own friends 
and neighbors. And that is what 
makes it an important book. P.B. 








ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S. J. 
THE MEANING OF LIFE 


This volume of 147 pages contains a variety of es- 
says. It begins by explaining the meaning of life, the 
true life which is the spiritual life. 
other subjects considered are The Fact of Sin, The 
Blessed Sacrament, Holy Communion, The Human 
Side of Christ, The Name of -Mary. 


twenty-two in all. Price $1.25 


THE CROWN OF SORROW 


Toten 


who would know Christ, Catholic or non-Catholic. 


143 pages. 


Some of the 


There are Price $1.50 


Price $1.25 


THE SCHOOL OF LOVE 
Many think this the best of Archbishop Goodier’s 
works, perhaps because of its wide suitability. It 
treats of various subjects, Loneliness, Cravings, 
Friendship, Woman, Courage and others. 


141 pages. 


BOOKS FOR YOUTH 
BY MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 








The four accounts of Our Lord’s Passion as told by 
the Evangelists are combined here to form fifty-two 
paragraphs. These in turn form the basis for fifty- 
two short three-part meditations summarized at the 
end of each. For every day use. Especially good 
for Lent. 156 pages. Price $1.25 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


An ideal means of participating more fully in the 
liturgy of the Advent and Christmas seasons. There 
are thirty meditations for each season drawn from 
appropriate scriptural quotations. For Priests, Re- 
ligious and laity. 152 pages. Price $1.25 


JESUS CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD 


So much in so few words! The whole picture of 
Christ is presented. His background, His surround- 
ings, Himself. It will help you to appreciate the 
story of Him as told in the Gospels. For everyone 
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MY NAME IS THOMAS 


The first of Miss Windeatt’s books to be written in 
autobiographical style. In it St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Patron of Schools, introduces himself to school chil- 
dren of all grades and tells them the exciting adven- 
tures of his life. Illustrated by Sister Mary Jean, 
O.P. 88 pages. Price $1.25 


LITTLE QUEEN 

The “Little Way” of the Little Flower is brought 
within reach of the little ones through Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt’s re-telling of the Autobiography of St. 
Therese of the Child Jesus. Bvy use of the first per- 
son Miss Windeatt retains all the charm of the origi- 
nal. Simplified to meet the grasp of young minds it 
is nevertheless spiritually solid enough to interest 
adults. Illustrated by Donald Walpole. 228 pages. 
Price $2.00 
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LITTLE SISTER 


Blessed Imelda lived only eleven years! And yet 
she became a Saint—the Patroness of First Com- 
municants. This is a story of surprising events. 
The touching climax cannot but have a lasting 
effect. Especiaily recommended for First Communi- 
cants but also for their parents and teachers. Large 
print. Full page illustrations by Gedge Harmon. 85 
pages. Price $1.50 


THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA 


This book does more than tell a story. In story-form 
it brings a message from Heaven. A message given 
by the Blessed Mother to the three little children of 
Fatima, but meant for all the world to know and 
heed. Miss Windeatt’s delightful handling of the 
descriptions and dialogue makes it intensely real. 
No one who truly loves the Mother of God can read 
this account of Her appearances at Fatima and re- 
main adamant to Her plea. Illustrated by Gedge 
Harmon. 144 pages. Price $2.00 


THE PARISH PRIEST OF ARS 


Again Miss Windeatt has made successful use of the 
autobiographical style. This time she brings to her 
young readers the story of St. John Marie Vianney, 
the Curé of Ars. An authentic and satisfying pre 
sentation of his struggle to attain to the Priesthood 
and the colorful experiences that followed his ordi- 
nation, this book aims at encouraging priestly voca- 
tions. Vividly portrayed are the Saint’s miracles, 
his conversions, his battles with Satan, and the ex- 
traordinary circumstances that led him to heroic 
sanctity. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 164 pages. 
Price $2.00 


For bedside or pick-up reading. 
BY REV. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


THE ART OF LIVING JOYFULLY 


The real reasons for the mental and spiritual dis- 
turbances to which human nature is ever liable have 
been pointed out to us by Christ a long time ago. 
They are repeated here by Father Brenner in easy- 
to-read form with everyday examples and similes 
making them easily understood. Psychiatrists agree 
that physical ills can often be traced to sickness in 
the soul, and many times the cure of one means the 
cure of the other. A diligent reading of this book 
will help one to trace the cause of his ills and start 
him on the road to joyful living. 138 pages. $1.00 


THE COURAGEOUS SHALL CONQUER 


This book supplements the one above. It explains 
by means of short narratives the principles relating 
to the virtue of courage; a virtue necessary to all in 
overcoming life’s daily vexations and difficulties. 
Christ as the supreme model is the foundation used 
in each chapter. 131 pages. $1.00 


SEEK AND YOU SHALL FIND 


The general theme of this book is prayer. The first 
seven chapters deal with the exterior hindrances to 
prayer and their removal. The next sixteen chapters 
treat of the interior preparation of the soul for 
prayer. The rest of the volume is devoted to prayer 
itself; its significance; its power; its possibilities; its 
qualities; its true character, as distinguished from 
false conceptions; its various forms, especially in 
liturgy, and more especially in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 131 pages. $1.00 


CLIMBING UP TO HEAVEN 


This is a book of practical exhortations pleasantly 
presented that are spiritual boosts up the hill of 
sanctity. Fidelity, stability, progress, fervor, perse- 
verance are needed if we are to reach the top. Fre 
quent reference to these pages will keep one on the 
straight-up path by reminding one that he is made 
for Heaven and not for earth. 127 pages. $1.00 


OUR LOVING FATHER 


Christ came on earth to do the will of His Heavenly 
Father. As adopted sons of this same Father we 
owe Him the same filial devotion and loving submis- 
sion that Christ taught by His example. The doc- 
trine of the Fatherhood of God is clearly and con- 
cisely set forth in OUR LOVING FATHER and to 
most readers will be an astonishing revelation. 111 
pages. $1.25 


BROTHER TO BROTHER 


From the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God flows 
that of the Brotherhood of Man. In this volume Fa- 
ther Brenner discusses Charity as a supernatural 
virtue and how it is dispensed through Church 
organizations and the practice of the Corporal works 
of mercy. 92 pages. $1.25 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SUNDAY COLLECTS 
by Sister Mary Gonzaga Haessly, O. 5S. U. 


In the Preface to these commentaries the author 
gives her reason for presenting them. “... that they 
may help in some slight degree to stimulate interest 
in Catholic Action...” Just what the Sunday Col- 
lects of the Roman Missal may have to do with 
Catholic Action is yours to discover by repeated use 
of this inspiring book. 132 pages. $2.00 


LITURGICAL READINGS 


A translation from the Latin of the Lessons of the 
Second and Third Nocturns according to the Mo 
nastic Breviary. For the many devout souls who 
are desirous of reading and meditating upon the 
words of the Fathers of the Church, but who have 
been hindered from so doing by an _ insufficient 
knowledge of Latin. Also for Priests, Religious and 
Seminarians who wish to make a comparative study. 
523 pages. $4.00 


THE MARIANIST YEAR 
by Peter A. Resch, S.M., S.T. D. 


Members of the Society of Mary eagerly share with 
all Mary’s devoted clients this translation from the 
French work of Rev. Henri Lebon, S.M. These ex- 
planations and meditations on the Feasts of Our 
Lord, the Blessed Mother and the Saints, Feasts 
special to the Society of Mary provide welcome ma- 
terial for Sodalists and Legionaires in search of 
Marian literature for meetings, retreats, and private 
reading. 233 pages. $2.00 


THE MAN UNDER THE STAIRS 
by Brother Ernest, C. S. C. 


This is the story of the strange life of Saint Alexis. 
As a young man he left his bride and became a 
beggar for the sake of Christ. Later on he returned 
to his father’s palace and lived unknown in a small 
room under a stairway. A parchment found in his 
hand at death finally disclosed who he was. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Istenes. 33 pages. $1.00 
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WE WHO DIED LAST NIGHT 
by Quentin Morrow Philip 


Disregard for the marriage vow is the besetting sin 


of modern America. In every city wrecked lives 
follow inevitably—yet Anton Lippert of Chicago 
finds a way out of the mess for himself and several 
other fellow victims. You may be startled by the 
opening chapter, but the compelling story of these 
wretched unfortunates will hold you enthralled to 
the last page. 299 pages, $2.00 


RAG-A-TAG by Aimee Torriani and Patsey Ellis 


Fairy folks have always provided fun for children. 
Here is a new group to delight the youngsters’ im- 
aginations. The antics of Rag-A-Tag, Tippy Toes, 
Feather Fingers and the other garden fairies will 
keep them thoroughly entertained from the begin- 
ning of the book to the end. Illustrated by Gedge 
Harmon. 78 pages. $1.25 


AMBER EYES by Aimee Torriani and Patsey Ellis 


The authors of Rag-A-Tag bring the children more 
happy stories about the garden fairies. The full- 
page open-work illustrations by Gedge Harmon sup- 
ply excellent material for those who like to color. 
And what child doesn’t? 68 pages. Large print. 
$1.50 


THE JESTER’S PRAYER 


This is a thrilling and romantic tale of knights and 
ladies. Raimonde, the heiress of the Castle of An- 
resson in Old France is spirited away by Favaric, 
the Court Jester, when her father’s enemy captures 
the family castle. Disguised as a boy troubadour 
she runs into all sorts of trouble and excitement. 
But everything turns out happily when her identity 
is discovered by Hugh of Valmondrois. Illustrated 
by Pierre Juzet. 177 pages. $2.00 


CHRIST IN OUR BRETHREN, Part II, by Raoul Plus, 
S.J. Translated by Irene Hernaman. 


by Aimee Torriani 


Union with Christ, and through Christ union with 
our brethren! How attain it? The means is three- 
fold: good works, prayer, and suffering. But how 
much positive knowledge do you have about these 
three Apostolates? If you are one of those persons, 
or if you live among those who feel no responsibility 
for the souls of their fellow-men, or who doubt the 
worth to the Church of the contemplative orders, or 
who cannot understand why God permits so much 
suffering in the world—this book will answer the 
“whys”’—and with a fully satisfying answer that 
leaves no room for perplexity. Paper bound only. 
75¢. 111 pages 


DOVE FLIGHTS 


A book of poems on varied subjects, now serious, now 
fanciful, by the Benedictine Sisters of Mount St. 
Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
265¢. 95 pages 


MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY 
by Rev. Edward I. Hession 


by Benedictine Sisters 


One of the requests made by our Blessed Mother at 
Fatima was that her Rosary be said properly. To 
help you do this Father Hession has written these 
descriptive verses on the Joyful, Sorrowful, and 


Glorious Mysteries. Cloth $1.00. Paper 25¢. 174 
pages. 
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THE SOUND FROM HEAVEN 
by Rev. Alexis L. Hopkins 


The bombing of Monte Cassino was the inspiration 
for the first verse in this group by Father Hopkins, 
and it is from it that the book gets its title. Written 
for the most part in whimsical style these verses are 
meant for light reading. Cloth $1.00. Paper 25¢. 
71 pages 


THE SCHOOL OF THE LORD’S SERVICE 
by Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B., S. T. D. 


A long-desired work. One over which the Bene- 
dictine Religious will exclaim, “At last!” And which 
religious of all orders, confessors of religious, 
spiritual guides, and retreat masters will also re- 
ceive with enthusiastic appreciation. For more than 
fourteen centuries the Rule of St. Benedict has been 
an inspirational source to religious founders—but 
this is the first time that the age-old document has 
been adapted in such a manner for ascetical pur- 
poses. The author, expertly qualified by his many 
years as a Novice Master and preacher of numerous 
retreats, has selected twelve salient features of the 
spiritual doctrine of St. Benedict. On each of these 
twelve topics he bases a series of thirty meditations, 
particular examina, and practical applications. The 
entire work will consist of three volumes. The topics 
treated in the first volume are, Vocation, Obedience, 
Humility, and Charity. Probable publication date of 
Vol. I, December 1947. $4.00 a copy. $10.00 for the 
set of three. 


RULE OF SAINT BENEDICT 


The complete text of the 
English. 


tule of Saint Benedict in 
Cloth $1.00; paper 50¢. 110 pages 


CRUSADING ALONG SIOUX TRAILS 
by Sister M. Claudia, O. S. B. 


The perilous work of the Missionaries of the Sioux 

the story of the conversion of this fierce Indian 
Tribe is dramatically unfolded as Sister Mary 
Claudia leads her readers along Sioux Trails ci the 
past and present. Actual photographs and maps 
complement her word pictures so that this book in- 
vites both the historian and the would-be adventurer 
to knowledge and enjoyment through its pages. 350 
pages. Price 4.00 


QUEEN of MILITANTS by Emil Neubert, $.M., $.T.D. 
Translated by Members of the Society of Mary. 


The call to Catholic Action has been sounded again 
and again by the Holy Father as head of the Church 
Militant ... the fighting forces of Christ. Members 
of the Society of Mary, in this adaptation of the 
French work of Emil Neubert, S.M., have taken up 
the battle-cry, “to restore all things in Christ, 
through Mary!” We are all more or less familiar 
with the part played by the Blessed Mother in the 
life of the Redeeming Christ, but here is a real 
chance to learn what place she holds in the life of 
the Fighting Christ lived by His Mystical Body, the 
Church. The style of the book is direct and vigorous 
to make it attractive to Youth. Those who follow its 
inspiration will see Mary as the rightful Queen of 
Militants, and alignment beneath her banner the 
only way to “victory for Christ.” 144 pages. Paper 
bound $1.25. Cloth bound $2.00. 
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FATHER ABBOT WRITES ENROUTE 


September 21, 1947 
The Trans-World’ Contact—No. 4 
Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo 
Monte Aventino, Roma, Italia 
My dear Sons in St. Benedict and 
Friends All 
Only yesterday I wrote to you to 
tell in a postscript that I hoped to 
have a private audience with the 
Holy Father today. Well, the pri- 
vate audience is now a thing of his- 
tory. My heart and head are so full 
of the experience that I am going to 
omit for the moment the stories of 
the big Mass in St. Paul’s and the 
trip to Monte Cassino, to tell you 
about today’s big event while it is 
fresh in my memory.—At 7:15 this 
morning, the Feast of St. Matthew, 
Father Abbot Gerald and Father 
Polycarp and I were at the entrance 
to get into the taxi that we engaged 
for most of the day. We had said 
eur Masses at six o’clock and taken 
the usual bread and butter and 
Coffee. Incidentally, I offered my 
Mass this morning for the generous 
persons that had remembered me 
spiritually and materially with help 
for this trip. May it redound to 
their rich blessing.—The summer 
villa or abode of the Holy Father is 
at Castel Gandolfo, which is about 
12 or 15 miles southeast of Rome. 
The last part of the journey was 
uphill to the very entrance of the 
Castel, which is on the west bank 
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of Lake Albano. We had reason to 
see Monsignor Diego Venini before 
meeting the Holy Father, so we man- 
In fact 
we got there at eight o’clock, before 
the Monsignor had arrived. We 
strolled around the village, visited a 
nearby 


aged to arrive a bit early. 


church, and stopped in a 
restaurant where from a porch we 
could look out over the lake whilst 
We noticed 
something in the Church. Not one 
woman had a hat on. All wear veils. 
As soon as they leave the Church, 
they take off the veil, fold it, and 
put it into their basket or over their 
arm. You don’t see the ubiquitous 
purse that American women carry.— 
In due time we went back to Castel 
Gandolfo. The Swiss Guards at the 
gate looked at my invitation and 
then admitted us. A handy man 
conducted us into the building and 
took us up to what I think was the 
third floor and turned us over to 
some Monsignor or Cleric. We 
walked over the finest marble floors 
and through the cleanest rooms to a 
waiting room, where we were shown 
chairs. The floor here was exquisite 
marble in design with colors. The 
walls were of rich red damask. The 
ceiling was paneled. The windows 
were not screened. A big horse fly 
buzzed in and lighted on Father 
Abbot Gerald and then flew right out 
again. 


enjoying a cup of coffee. 


In the adjoining room the 
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Monsignor and his attendant were 
looking up the Directory to check on 
our names. We learned later that 
our audience would be reported in 
the news column of the daily paper, 
We'll watch 
for this in the morning. After a 
short wait, a key was turned in the 
door on the side of our 


L’Osservatore Romano. 


waiting 
room opposite where we had entered. 
This evidenced the arrival of the 
Holy Father and someone came 
through the door to tell the Monsig- 
nor that the Holy Father was ready. 
We were the first ones on the list 
of callers. I was invited to enter 
alone. After making the three 
customary kneelings on the side of 
Pope Pius XII, I kissed his ring and 
accepted the chair at the side of the 
table before which he sat, with his 
back to the wall. He wondered 
whether I wanted to speak German 
or English. I suggested that English 
would be preferred if it was all the 
same to him. The Holy Father was 
so gracious and affable that one was 
made to feel quite at ease. You 
could talk freely; and he spoke in a 
most friendly manner. I had some 
business of importance committed to 
me by someone else. After taking 
care of this, I gave him some pam- 
phlets that Father Gerard of the 
College sent along for the Holy Fa- 
ther. He wanted a blessing in re- 
turn, and I got it for him. I asked 
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the Holy Father for his special 
blessing for a long list of persons 
that I had prepared for the occasion. 
He also put a very special blessing 
on a beautiful Medal that I had on 


hand for this special time. Then I 
asked that Father Abbot Gerald 
might come in and meet him. At the 
buzz of a bell Father Abbot Gerald 
entered and made the same kind of 
approach as myself. He thanked the 
Holy Father for the Apostolic Brief 
granted for the founding of Mar- 
mion. We both knelt to receive his 
blessing conjointly, and he gave his 
blessing to a list of persons at the 
request of Abbot Gerald. We had 
taken with us a big supply of rosa- 
ries and Medals and Crucifixes to be 
blessed. Father Polycarp had these 
in his care, so we asked the Holy 
Father whether Father might come 
in and also meet him and get his 
blessing. Again a _ button was 
pressed to signal Father Polycarp 
to enter. He came in promptly with 
his baggage. Then the Holy Father 
blessed all the articles that we had 
brought and told us that all the in- 
dulgences were included. He also 
instructed Abbot Gerald and me that 
we could on our return bestow the 
Papal Blessing with Plenary Indul- 
gence on our respective Communities 
and students. We shall be glad to 
connect you thus with the Father of 
Christendom. The whole experience 
was a thrill. We went forth from 
that room where sat the Vicar of 
Christ with happy hearts. As we 
passed through the waiting room we 
saw that others were waiting to 
come in and enjoy a similar experi- 
ence. When we got to the entrance 
gate we saw a big car pull up close 
to the entrance with more priviliged 
persons arriving to see the Holy 
Father. I forgot to mention that 
the Holy Father not only blessed the 
articles that we presented, but he 
also gave us rosaries as gifts and 
blessed them.—With the lucky ex- 
perience over and a supply of blessed 
articles to take home as treasures 
for others, we were ready to go in 
quest of other interesting experi- 
ences. First we took a drive along 
the shore of Lake Albano, then we 
came back and on a higher road 
drove to the English Villa on the 
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side of the lake opposite the Pon- 
tifical Palace. Here the English 
Seminarians reside during the sum- 
mer, about sixty of them. A few 
Irish Seminarians are among them, 
seven to be exact. These young men 
come to Rome for three years of 
Philosophy, then they are allowed to 
go home for a vacation in the sum- 
mer; after which they return for 
four years of Theology and Ordina- 
tion. Then they go home as priests. 
They get just one visit home in 
seven years. During the school year 
they study in Rome. During the 
summer vacation they live at this 
Villa. It is a lovely place with a 
magnificent view of the lake and the 
Pontifical Palace on the other side of 
the lake. At one time this Villa was 
a Cistercian Abbey. It was bought 
by the English in 1920 to replace 
another Villa that had been used be- 
fore this one. A Monsignor Mce- 
Millan is in charge as Rector. They 
made our visit enjoyable and offered 
us wine and cookies, after we had 
turned down an invitation to take 
lunch with them.—Our next objec- 
tive was a hurried visit to a Church 
attached to a Greek Monastery. 
These Greeks attract Father Poly- 
carp. It was nearing time for the 
noon meal, so we moved on to Fras- 
cati, which is famous for its wine. 
We stopped at a place in charge of 
Sisters of St. Charles Borromeo. 
This is the place where Father 
Stanislaus stayed for a while when 
he was not so well. They have a 
hospital as well as a home for aged 
men and women. They gave us a 
fine noon meal. We ate in company 
with a Father Albaredo, a Monk of 
Montserrat, who works in the Vati- 
can Library. He is a Director of the 
library work. At present he is 
taking a little vacation at Frascati. 
Returning to Rome we stopped at 
Tre Fontane where St. Paul was be- 
headed. We knelt to pray at the 
column of marble to which he was 
attached whilst he was beheaded. 
Thus was stopped that grand flow 
of spiritual oratory of Christian doc- 
trine. Monks 
Abbey here and are in charge of the 
Chapel. From Tre Fontane we drove 
to the east side of Rome to view the 
famous Church of St. 


Trappist have an 
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and me in Rome. 


damaged badly during the war. 
Restoration work is being done. But 
it is really a pity that this magnifi- 
cent and venerable old Church was 
made a war victim. Well, God could 
have hindered it but did not. He 
preferred to let the play of evil- 
minded men go on and teach its own 
lesson and bring its own punishment 
in God’s own time. All along the 
route we saw many _ interesting 
things, but it would take months 
and years to observe them all. We 
were tired and returned to Sant’ 
Anselmo at about five o’clock, to 
finish our Office and attend Benedic- 
tion with the Blessed Sacrament and 
then be ready for our eight o’clock 
dinner. Preparations have just been 
made for saying Mass in the Cata- 
combs of St. Priscilla tomorrow 
morning. Father Augustine will 
escort Abbot Gerald and me to this 
holy place for Mass at eight.—And 
now, good night to everybody. God 
bless you! 


Yours Most Cordially 
+ Ignatius, O.S.B. 
Abbot 


Trans-World Contact—No. 5 


Naples, Italy 
Tuesday Morning 
September 23, 1947 
My dear Sons in St. Benedict and 
Friends All 


Just now Father Polycarp and I 
are waiting between trains, going 
from Rome to Monte Virgine. To- 
morrow we shall return after a visit 
in this wonderful old Abbey; then, 
on Thursday, September 25, Abbot 
Gerald and I shall go by plane to 
Milan for a brief visit there, then to 
Einsiedeln by train. Yesterday was 
a crowded day for Abbot Gerald 
We said Mass and 
visited in the old, old catacombs of 
St. .Priscilla, whom St. Paul men- 
tions; then, in the afternoon we 
went with a group of other Abbots 
through the recently explored re 
gions beneath St. Peter’s Basilica.— 
3ut for this present time I am go- 
ing to tell you about the grand 
Pontifical Mass sung by Cardinal 
Schuster, O.S.B., in St. Paul’s Ba- 
silica, before the Sovereign Pontiff, 
Pius XII, who occupied the throne. 
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Announcements had been made 
early after our General Chapter be- 
gan on September 9, that all the 
Abbots would attend this Mass and 
meet the Holy Father on this oc- 
casion. I had little suspicion of the 
vastness of this celebration, but my 
eyes began to be opened more and 
wider gradually, from the time I 
approached the great area around 
St. Paul’s, towards the south side 
ef Rome. Abbot Albert Schmitt and 
I went from Sant’ Anselmo by taxi. 
As we neared St. Paul’s we saw a 
big circle of soldiers surrounding 
the Basilica and a considerable area 
around it. They directed all per- 
sons to the main entrance of the 
Basilica. There were throngs and 
throngs of persons, coming on foot, 
by tram and by taxi. Abbots, 
priests, sisters, lay persons ef both 
sexes in great numbers, and babies 
and children in abundance. The 
Italian Mothers wanted their little 
Bambinos to see the Pope and get 
his blessing. The Basilica is im- 
mense in size, but it was well filled 
for the occasion. The Abbots were 
directed to a room near the sacristy 
where they coud put on rochet, man- 
telletta, and also mozetta. In the 
presence of the Pope they wore 
neither zuchetto nor biretta, though 
we took these along for such time 
as he would not be present. We 
were to be at the vesting room by 
nine o’clock, September 18. After 
a pretty long wait we were lined up 
by some Master of Ceremonies. 
Many guests were present, religious 
and clerics of rank, including about 
ten cardinals. Juniors or inferiors 
came first. The names of the vari- 
ous kinds of Religious were called 
cut, so all could get in their proper 
places, Servites, Passionists, Fran- 
ciscans, and many others. The Ab- 
bets had to find their own places in 
rank. First came the ordinary Ab- 
bots, then the Abbots Nullius, and 
the Bishop-Abbots. All were 
marched out through a cloister cor- 
ridor, into a side entrance of the 
Church, and then down the Epistle 
side nave towards the entrance of 
the church. We went so far and 
then had to wait till the Cardinals 
went into their places and then the 
Holy Father was brought in on the 
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Sedes Gestatoria—the chair in which 
twelve men carry the Holy Father. 
The interesting thing for all of us 
was to observe all the soldiers and 
officers and guards, hundreds and 
hundreds of them. On both sides of 
the Procession in the side aisle, on 
both sides of the Procession out in 
front of the Basilica and in the 
middle aisle, and all around the vast 
sanctuary. What. grand uniforms 
and how many decorations, braids, 
badges, epaulets, pompoms, guns 
with sabers, swords, high leather 
boots with spurs, helmets with de- 
sign for grandeur and glory. The 
Papal Swiss guards in their colorful 
striped uniforms and helmets and 
halberds look great. Michael An- 
gelo, I believe, designed their outfits 
long years ago. The guards of 
honor were the fancy men: white 
breeches, high black leather boots, 
helmets with a top piece that looked 
like a tiger head, from the back of 
which a whole horse tail hung down 
to the back part of the belt of the 
wearer. Fathers Bernardine and 
Adelbert would have been busy men 
handling this situation. There were 
two groups of musicians, a band in 
the line of march and a group of 
trumpeteers on a balcony over the 
Papal Throne. There was a Schola 
of Benedictine monks of St. Paul’s 
Abbey and a group of boy and young 
men singers. No organ. 


Now let us get the setting. First 
of all imagine a Basilica about 450 
feet long and about 300 feet wide. 
The altar is not at the far end of the 
church, opposite the entrance. The 
Pontifical Throne is there, right in 
the center of the apse. Seated or 
standing at his throne the Holy Fa- 
ther looked straight ahead at the 
altar, which was about 100 feet from 
his Throne. The Celebrant, Cardinal 
Schuster, stood at the altar facing 
the people in the nave. At the Do- 
minus vobiscum he did not turn 
around, for he was already turned 
towards the main body of the 
church. With this setting in mind, 
we can go back to where we were, 
marching into the church. There are 
no pews for the people in the nave. 
The throng swings to and fro 
towards the point of greatest in- 
terest. All eyes were watching for 
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the first appearance of the Holy 
Father carried high on that chair. 
With poise and grace we all moved 
forward. There was no _ total 
silence. In the vast group there is 
plenty of talking and tense interest. 
Finally, a burst of applause. The 
group far up in front got a glimpse 
of the Pope! The applause spread 
through the throng. You should 
have heard that excitement. We in 
solemn line stole a look backwards 
once in a while. We also wanted to 
see the Holy Father. There he was, 
spreading blessings to the right and 
to the left. Coming down the side 
aisle first, then out under the front 
and up the center aisle he went. 
From time to time there would be 
shouts and applause. Whilst all eyes 
were on the Pope the front parts of 
the Procession began to spread out 
into their places. There was a place 
for everybody and everybody had to 
go into his place. Long benches 
flanking the two sides of the big long 
space between Altar and Throne af- 
forded places for the Abbots and 
other guests. The Cardinals had 
seats in the front of these benches. 
Two Cardinals were Throne Assist- 
ants for the Holy Father. 


Having arrived in front of the 
altar, the Holy Father descended 
from his chair and the Tiara was 
removed to be placed on the Gospel 
side of the altar. After a_ short 
prayer at a priedieu about 30 feet 
in front of the altar, the Holy Fa- 
ther arose and went to the front of 
the altar steps, wearing his beautiful 
long white cope, to say the prayers 
at the foot of the altar. The Cardi- 
nal Celebrant had vested and was 
at the Holy Father’s side during the 
prayers. The prayers finished, the 
Pope received his miter and walked 
with his Attendants the long dis- 
tance to his throne. The Mass 
moved along in much the same way 
as a regular Solemn Mass coram 
Pontifice. The Celebrant used a 
Faldistorium. Persons coming in 
and going out made first a genuflec- 
tion to the Holy Father then a genu- 
flection or bow to the Crucifix on the 
altar, except during the time when 
the Blessed Sacrament was present 
on the altar; then the genuflection 
to the Holy Father was omitted. 
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Loud speakers were used by the 
Deacon and the Subdeacon, and also 
by the Holy Father for his sermon, 
but not by the Celebrant who could 
hardly be heard. The Pope preached 
a sermon in Latin after the Holy 


Gospel. It was a great tribute to 
the beloved Saint of the Italians— 
St. Benedetto. His work was memo- 
rialized by the Sovereign Pontiff and 
special words were directed to the 
Abbots assembled for this big event. 
For the Consecration of the Mass 
the Holy Father came from his 
Throne to the Priedieu that was 
placed in front of the altar for him. 
Towards the end of the Mass the 
Sovereign Pontiff gave the Blessing 
at the usual time. Immediately after 
the Mass the Procession was again 
formed. As we passed the side of 
the altar towards the people we 
noticed that a five foot high plat- 
form was being put in place. It was 
covered with red cloth. On this plat- 
form the Sedes Gestatoria was 
rested whilst the Holy Father rose 
to his feet and gave another big 
blessing with the “Sit nomen Domi- 
ni... Adjutorium...” and the rest. 
All this solemnity was prefaced by 
shouts and applause. After the 
Blessing the Holy Father was again 
taken forward in the Procession, 
spreading blessings to right and left. 
Mothers held up their Babies, some 
waved handkerchiefs or veils. There 
was a thrill of constant excitement. 
The Italians love to see their “Papa” 
on that chair and giving out bless- 
ings. 


Following the Mass we went di- 
rectly to a long hall where all the 
Abbots were to meet the Holy Fa- 
ther. He came after some delay and 
found us lined up on the two sides 
of this big hall, at the end of which 
was a throne with chair. He did 
not sit down, but greeted the Car- 
dinals first and the new Abbot Pri- 
mate. After that he began at one 
end and went down one side and 
back the other, meeting each Abbot 
individually and talking to each in 
his own language: Italian, English, 
German, French, Spanish. In turn, 
each Abbot kneeling kissed the Holy 
Father’s ring, got his blessing and 
answered such questions as were put 
to him. After having met all he 
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went directly down te the ground 
fleor, got into his U. S. car and 
drove back to Castel Gandolfo. By 
his graciousness in writing the En- 
cyclical on St. Benedict and appear- 
ing for this Mass and preaching a 
sermon, he really helped to make the 
14th Centennial of St. Benedict’s 
death a banner event in the Catholic 
Church. Having thus met the Holy 
Father and also having met him in 
private audience, I can appreciate 
much more making more of the 
“Oratie pro Papa” in Holy Mass. 

You will think this wait between 
trains was a long ene to permit me 
to write such a long letter. Well, I 
barely wrote the first paragraph 
when I had to quit and move on. I 
finished the letter here in the 
Central Station at Naples, after my 
return from Monte Virgine this 
morning, September 24. We got 
here at about 9 A.M. and must wait 
for our train to Rome till one o’clock. 
Father Polycarp and I just enjoyed 
some good grapes and a bottle of 
wine in the waiting room here. He 
is now going to try to mail this from 
Naples. God bless you all. 

Yours most cordially 
Ignatius, O.S.B. 
Abbot 


Trans-World Contact—No. 6 
Benfeld, Alsace, France 
October 7, 1947. 
My dear Sons in St. Benedict and 
Friends All 

Here in the home of my dear 
cousin Marie, in the midst of the 
Alsace country torn apart by war 
and dotted with totally ruined vil- 
lages, in a house scarred by shrapnel 
and bullets, I write to tell you what 
we saw on and, around Monte Cas- 
sino. It was seven o’elock in the 
morning of Friday, September 19, 
when two busloads of Abbots left 
Sant’ Anselmo College in Rome to 
visit the famous but ruined Abbey 
of Monte Cassino. I took the front 
seat beside the driver to be able to 
observe the countryside during the 
four and a half hour ride to the top 
of the mount where lie the complete- 
ly ruined walls of the Abbey of 
Monte Cassino. The road led by 
way of Frosinona where we had 
some steep winding roads to climb. 
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All along the way we saw peasant 
life in the rough and rugged style of 
earlier days. Just outside Rome we 
saw one surprising thing, a tractor 
pulling a dise cultivator over a field. 
It was a unique sight. All further 
tractor power needed no gasoline, 
for oxen were used for the most 
part, and rarely a horse or a team 
of horses. The ox teams or lone oxen 
are a picture one does not easily 
forget. Another frequent picture 
was that of women carrying burdens 
on their heads. We saw ever so 
many women carrying baskets and 
bundles on their heads. Often their 
hands were empty. One woman had 
a filled basket on her head and a 
live chicken in each hand. Some had 
taken off their shoes and placed them 
on top of their filled baskets; they 
walked barefooted. I do not know 
whether the motive was comfort or 
economy. The farther we got away 
from Rome the more primitive the 
simple peasant life became. The 
peasants have no autos. They use 
donkeys and oxen for transportation 
and work. Clothing and shoes were 
marked by poverty. The roads were 
fairly good and were being im- 
proved. For the most part they are 
narrow and winding, and always 
flanked by trees. The Italian road- 
side trees are always encircled by a 
white band of paint about two feet 
wide, about a foot above the ground. 
This is for the protection of the 
autoists, especially at night. Doubt- 
less all of us were on the look-out 
for war scars. In a number of the 
towns we saw bombed spots. Even- 
tually all eyes were watching for 
Cassino, the little city at the foot 
of Monte Cassino, the city that was 
totally ruined. Not a house, not a 
tree was left standing. A cluster 
of stone splinters pointed towards 
heaven, and masses of stone lay 
scattered around. That is Cassino 
of old, or rather what is left of it. 
A new site is being built up. I 
counted 24 apartment houses that 
have been built, and about as many 
other structures in the course of 
building. Most of these are frame 
barrack like buildings constructed 
by the government. Some distance 
from Cassino is an immense British 
cemetery. On top of the mountain, 
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a mile from the Abbey, is a big 
Polish cemetery. To ascend the 
mountain and reach the Abbey ruins 
we followed the six miles of rather 
narrow roadway. Arrived at the 
top we first entered a small new 
Abbey structure, one simple rect- 
angular building, three stories high 
and about 175 feet long and 30 feet 
wide. My guess is that this will 
eventually be a guest house. For 
the present it serves as Abbey build- 
ing. From here we soon marched in 
procession through the ruins to the 
Crypt where are the tombs of Sts. 
Benedict and Scholastica. We had 
traveled 4% hours to reach our des- 
tination. A very short time was al- 
lowed for coffee and rest, before 
marching to the Crypt. On the way 
we sang Psalms, and Antiphons were 
chanted. The new Abbot Primate, 
Bernard Kalin, offered a Mass at 
the tomb of St. Benedict. We all at- 
tended. The Abbot of Monte Cas- 
sino preached a short Latin sermon 
after the Holy Gospel. Next we 
marched with lighted candles from 
the Crypt to the sheltered altar 
above, in what-used to be the fine 
big Sanctuary. The Blessed Sacra- 
ment was taken along and we had 
Benediction with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. All around us were ruined 
walls, heaps of stones and marble, 
grass growing in the crevices of the 
ruined walls surrounding the former 
Sanctuary. As we marched into 


this vast, vast pile of ruins I ob- 
served the parts of statues lying 
around or laid to the side. One love- 
ly little angel head of white marble 
caught my attention. The sweet 
little thing was smiling in spite of 
the gouged out cheek. After the di- 
vine service we enjoyed a good din- 
ner in the crowded dining room of 
the new little Abbey structure. 
After dinner we strolled around 
among the ruins to impress the pic- 
ture the deeper. The building is 
totally ruined, except for the huge 
foundations, that are from eight to 
twelve feet thick. From 100 to 150 
men are at work, cleaning away rub- 
bish, trimming stone, and building 
new walls. I saw no blue prints. 
These Italian workers seem to have 
an instinct for work in stone and 
marble. A pneumatic outfit is used 
for trimming stone. Old-style hand- 
tooling is also being used. I had 
heard that the Crypt was intact. 
This is not true. It suffered much 
damage, even though the room is 
still there. The famous old cell of 
St. Benedict where he prayed and 
wrote his Rule is still there, with 
very slight damage to it. I learned 
that for two months prior to the 
bombing the Abbot and five Fathers 
and five Brothers lived in a deep 
basement room, where they stayed 
throughout the bombing. None was 
hurt. After the bombing they went 
to Rome. The room they were in 





Montecassino as devastated by Allied bombing 
on February 15, 1944. 
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was an old biology room that had 
been used for mounting birds. The 
birds were still there during our 
visit, as were also some old library 
books, and parts of some machine 
guns left by the Nazis. The Nazis 
also left two caricature pictures on 
the walls ef this basement room. 
About 200 civilians from Cassino 
had sought refuge in the Abbey and 
were killed by the collapse of the 
building and by the bombing. I per- 
sonally asked the Abbot whether any 
Nazis had been in the Monastery 
prior to the bombing. He replied, 
“No.” He said that at most twe 
military vehicles of the Nazis had 
used the road leading up to the Ab- 
bey, and the Nazis had used the 
holes in the meuntain side for pro- 
tection whilst spying on the move- 
ments of the Allies. On the way up 
and down the mountain I had care- 
fully watched for these holes, of 
which I had previously heard. I saw 
several, one of which was quite 
large. But I was told that there 
was no specially constructed system 
of tunnels in the mountain, such as 
I had heard talk about. Following 
the destruction of the Abbey, the 
Nazis took over the ruins and used 
them as a fortress—God permitted 
this destruction. It is sad to know 
that our own American bombers 
were the agents of destruction. It is 
to the credit of the man in charge 
that he reluctantly and after pro- 
test carried out the order. The one 
sweet fruit of this unholy destruc- 
tion is the years of labor that the 
rebuilding will give to poor Italian 
workers. It will mean a livelihood 
to their families for a long, long 
time. While money will be gathered 
to pay for the rebuilding of the 
Abbey, we in America, by war taxes 
will be paying for the destruction. 
It must have cost a lot to do so 
thorough a job.—We left the Abbey 
ruins at about five o’clock and hur- 
ried back to Rome for a very late 
supper at Sant’ Anselmo College. I 
supplied the driver of our bus with 
a pack of Chesterfields on the way 
up, and another pack on the way 
back, which seemed to make us 
friends. This concludes the Monte 
Cassino letter. Many more things 
remain to be narrated. At the 
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present time I am on the eve of my 
departure for Belgium for a hurried 
visit there. Then back to Basel, 
Switzerland, and to Rome, whence I 
hope to depart en Saturday, October 
18, to arrive in New York early Sun- 
day morning, October 19. After an 
Oblate meeting there I shall very 
likely go to Indianapolis and home 
to dear old St. Meinrad. I have 
missed the public recitation of the 
Divine Office and the beautiful daily 
High Mass which we have at our 
Abbey Home. God bless you all! 
Pray for a safe flight for Flight No. 
987 with the TWA. 
Yours most cordially 
+ Ignatius, O.S.B. 
Abbot 





Trans-World Contact—No. 7 
Eight P. M. 

Just out of Hirson 

En route— Lille to 

Strasbourg 
My dear Sons in St. Benedict and 
Friends All 

From yester eve until 4:30 this 
afternoon I was in Belgium. On my 
return I shall have to tell Brother 
Donald all about the grand recep- 
tion given to me by his dear brother 
and sisters in Courtrai. They have 
suffered heavy losses, but are still 
alive and are trying to forget some 
dreadful details of bombing days. 
Leona showed me the roofless cellar 
where she and Odila, both sisters of 
Brother Donald, sought shelter and 
then heard their bombed home col- 
lapse overhead. They are now lucky 
to have a rented house to live in. 
My previous letters have told all 

up to and including the audience 
with the Holy Father on Sunday, 
September 21. What happened in 
the 19 days that transpired since 
then? While this French train 
rumbles along tonight I will search 
my memory and record what comes 
to the top. The day following our 
visit to the Holy Father, Abbot Ger- 
ald and I were taken to the Cata- 
combs of St. Priscilla by good Fa- 
ther Augustine of Metten, a Profes- 
sor at Sant’ Anselmo. At about 
8 o’clock we both had the privilege 
of offering Mass in the Catacombs. 
I was assigned to the Capella Grae- 
ca or Greek Chapel, where saints of 
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old gathered in the latter part of 
the second century and later to share 
in the offering of Christ’s precious 
Bleod, before they offered their own 
blood, shed as Martyrs’ blood in 
witness of their faith, We walked 
through underground corridors, 
lined on right and left by numerous 
cavities that once served as tombs 
of Christians. One tomb was 
pointed out where still lie the undis- 
turbed remains of a martyr. The 
cavity is sealed by a marble slab on 
which is written in red paint the 
name of the martyr. After his name 
is a lone capital M to signify that 
he died the death of a martyr. After 
Mass we enjoyed breakfast as guests 
of the Benedictine Sisters in charge 
of the catacombs of St. Priscilla. 
Besides serving as guides they also 
make vestments and run a printing 
office. They have also designed some 
fine chalices with catacomb emblems 
and symbols for the coming Jubilee 
year of 1950. A very fine Mon- 
signor is chaplain for the Sisters 
and aids them to form their lives 
along sound ‘liturgical principles. 
The Sisters impressed us by their 
humble, childlike simplicity. The 
Chaplain also was an edifying char- 
acter. He made me very happy by 
giving me a genuine little catacomb 
lamp of stone actually used by some 
early Christian in the catacombs 
near the Church of St. Lorenzo, the 
Church destroyed in part by the late 
war. <A wonderful feeling comes 
over one as he goes about in these 
underground caverns and corridors, 
knowing that he is in the footsteps 
of the Saints. It is not at all un- 
likely that St. Paul was in the 
Chapel where I said Mass? Why 
wouldn’t his little converted slave 
Priscilla, whom he honors with men- 
tion in his Epistles have taken him 
down into this place beneath the 
garden of the Christian master and 
mistress whom she served? Doubt- 
less St. Peter, too, was there. Over 
the altar where I said Mass was an 
old painting of the multiplication of 
the loaves. The hair-do of a woman 
in the painting dates the picture for 
archaeologists and shows the anti- 
quity of the place. There is also a 
picture of Mary holding the Child 
Jesus, which shows that in the 
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earliest centuries Mary was honored 
in and by the Church. Protestants 
can learn a lesson from this. The 
whole atmosphere of this three and 
four-storied underworld is hallowed, 
and one goes forth with a changed 
appraisal of perishable things. The 
Martyrs knew the worth and use of 
life. 


A whole morning was spent and 
enjoyed in the experiences just nar- 
rated. For the afternoon another 
real treat was in store for us. The 
same Father Augustine conducted a 
group of us to the entrance of St. 
Peter’s Basilica. There we met a 
Jesuit Father from Germany, an 
archaeologist named Father Kirsch- 
baum. He had offered to conduct the 
group through the newly opened 
rooms of mausoleums beneath St. 
Peter’s Basilica. When a place was 
sought in the Crypt of the Basilica 
for the body of the deceased Pope 
Pius XI, it was deemed advisable to 
prepare more space at the same time 
for future popes. In the excavations 
that followed, discoveries were made 
that led to the complete opening of 
the vast area beneath the Basilica. 
The most interesting discoveries fol- 
lowed and conclusions were drawn. 
Beneath St. Peter’s Basilica is a vast 
pagan cemetery. In this cemetery 
St. Peter was buried. Around his 
grave Constantine, the first Chris- 
tian Emperor, built the first St. 
Peter’s Basilica. Had there been the 
thought merely of building a Church, 
it would have been built on the top 
of the hill where the Vatican now 
stands, not on the slope of the hill 
—a place technically and architec- 
turally difficult for building a big 
basilica. But Constantine was 
honoring the Prince of the Apostles 
by surrounding his tomb with a 
Basilica. In those days a Martyr’s 
relics were not brought to a church, 
but a Church was built around the 
Martyr’s grave. 

No ordinary person would have 
dared to cover an entire pagan ceme- 
tery or any other cemetery and wipe 
it away from the public eyes and 
veneration. Only an Emperor could 
dare to do that. Constantine did it. 
To build his Basilica he cut into the 
hillside, filled in and completely 
covered all the cemetery with its 
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many beautiful mausoleums, each 
containing the remains of a family 
or a tribe of families. Thus these 
places have been preserved intact 
through the many centuries since the 
time of Constantine. Now these 
places have been uncovered. With 
pick and shovel and even penknife, 


as Father Kirschbaum explained, 


chosen men have carefully worked, 
at times even risking their lives to 
discover these treasures. Each mau- 
soleum is a room with four walls and 
floor and ceiling. In many cases the 
ceilings are lost. In the walls of the 
small rooms, many of which measure 
about 12 or 15 feet square, are 
niches containing the remains of the 
dead. The niche is of a size that 
would contain a statue about two 
feet tall, but it appears empty, ex- 
cept for the decorations on the wall 
surface. In the floor of the niche lie 
one or two lids, like four-inch or 
five-inch pot covers. These cover 
jars of ashes of some dead persons, 
with a few small bones on top of the 
ashes. In the cases of some very 
rich persons the remains of a de- 
ceased member were placed into a 
sarcophagus, on the front of which 
was carved in pure white marble the 
scene of a bacchanalian feast. One 
is astonished at the perfection of 
these carvings. Each room is deco- 
rated. Often the floors are tile or 
mosaics. The walls are painted in 
some cases. Sculpture effects are on 
them. In a few places a sad decline 
is manifested by persons of a later 
period who merely slapped cement 
or mortar over the openings in which 
they had buried remains. One tiny 
mausoleum has a valuable proof of 
the transition from paganism to 
Christianity. A rich ceiling mosaic, 
partly still intact, reveals Christian 
symbols. Thus it is evident that 
St. Peter was not the only Christian 
in this pagan cemetery. In various 
writings mention was made of the 
fact that St. Peter was buried near 
the Circus of Nero. Yet, much un- 
certainty surrounded this assertion, 
fer the reason that the location of 
this circus of Nero could not be de- 
finitely ascertained. Now, however, 
amongst these excavations a most 
valuable discovery was made. A 
marble slab, cemented in the wall of 
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a mausoleum centuries ago, has in- 
scribed on its surface the statement 
of an executor of a last will. This 
executor carried out the wishes of 
the deceased, and one of the wishes 
was that he be buried near the 
Circus of Nero. The statement car- 
ried on marble goes on to say that 
in accordance with his instructions 
this man is buried here, near the 
Circus of Nero. This good old lover 
of sport, therefore, lies buried with 
St. Peter, albeit many feet away, 
under the Basilica of St. Peter. If 
this sport lover is near to the place 
where once was the Circus of Nero, 
then the same is true of St. Peter 
and the writings affirming this are 
thus corroborated. 


This interesting old cemetery is 
not yet open to the public. Doubt- 
less it will be made ready for general 
public observation at some later 
date. Excavations of even a more 
important kind are still being made 
on the other side or end of the area 
beneath the basilica. The tomb of 
St. Peter himself is here the object 
of special search. Only a few chosen 
persons are permitted to see and 
work in this area. The whole matter 
is kept secret, except that the Holy 
Father himself has asserted that al- 
ready far more has been found in 
this work than they had ever hoped 
to find. Among the very few per- 
sons admitted into this area as visi- 
tors was our Myron Taylor, Tru- 
man’s Representative at the Vatican. 
Among the excavations that we saw 
are the foundations and lower walls 
of the original Constantine Basilica. 
These are built of thin, long, wide, 
red bricks. The wall surface is per- 
fectly straight with neat mortar 
joints. The walls are quite thick, 
possibly six oreight feet below. But 
Michael Angelo built a much bigger 
basilica around the ruins of Cons- 
tantine’s. The wall that helps to 
support the big cupola is about 
thirty feet thick at the base we saw. 
After our tour, our group of about 
eight members took Father Kirsch- 
baum to the American Club, near the 
front of the big place in front of the 
Basilica, and treated him to some 
refreshment. At the expense of the 
two American Congregations, repre- 
sented by Abbot Mark Braun, of St. 
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Gregory’s Abbey, Oklahoma, and 
me, the group took ham sandwiches, 
coffee and ice cream. 


Whilst we were deep down among 
the excavations, Father Polycarp 
was buying train tickets to Naples 
for himself and me to use the next 
morning early. We wanted to see 
the famed Abbey of Monte Virgine, 
established by St. William in 1024 
or 1124, I forget which. This St. 
William is the Patron of our Camp 
Benedict Chapel. At about 6:15 in 
the morning our train left Rome. 
We said Mass early. The dining 
room was not open, and so our provi- 
dent Father Polycarp took some food 
along for us to enjoy on the train. 
A little loaf of Italian bread and a 
12 ounce flat bottle of wine was our 
breakfast. With his pocket knife 
Father cut the bread into slices, 
which we divided, and by turns we 
turned up the bottle of wine and 
gurgled a few swallows. Moving 
pictures of this breakfast would 
have made a good souvenir for the 
college movie screen. We made the 
trip in our habits with only brief 
cases as luggage. Pajamas and 
shaving supplies and Breviary is all 
we needed to carry with us. At 
Naples we had to transfer to a small 
electric train and from that we 
afterwards transferred to a bus that 
was crowded. From the bus line 
we had to walk about 20 minutes to 
Loretto, where the so-called lower 
Monastery is, near the foot of the 
mountain. The real Abbey is about 
3500 feet up on the mountain and 
really looks grand at the top of a 
very steep mountain front. St. Wil- 
liam found a good spot. Though we 
arrived at the lower Abbey at about 
1 P. M. the monks at once gave us a 
fine macaroni dinner. Then they 
called a taxi, ordering something 
special for an Abbot. I wish you 
could have seen this cramped little 
thing. We wiggled in, taking a 
pleasant Franciscan Friar with us. 
He was going up to hear pilgrims’ 
confessions. Our driver was an ex- 
pert little man. The drive was up 
the mount by circuitous road, twelve 
miles long. The higher we went the 
wider the view below us spread out. 
At the top we were warmly wel- 
comed. The Abbot is a big man, 
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corporally and spiritually. He is 
both Abbot and Bishop. All the 
monks wear white habits. When 
once upon a time they decided to 
conform to the rest of the Benedic- 
tines by wearing black, the sur- 
rounding peoples thought the monks 
had left and plain black priests had 
come to take their place. They de- 
cided it best to resume the tradition- 
al habit in white. A part of the 
buildings on the mountain go back 
to the time of St. William. The 
place is rich in relics. For about 
two centuries the relics of St. Janu- 
arius were there, but later had to be 
transferred to Naples. There is one 
body of a dead Brother Julius, 
clothed in white habit and placed in 
a glass case. This body is still soft 
and fresh as a new corpse, after 
about 350 years. Every ten years 
they put a new habit on the body. 
The details of his life have been lost 
and there is no chance to put 
through a process for beatification. 
Yet the body has been revered and 
esteemed these many years. The 
Abbey on the mount with its famous 
Chapel or Shrine is the goal of many 
pilgrims. One day during our 
General Chapter six thousand per- 
sons went to Communion there. The 
day we went up we met carriages, 
cars, trucks, and donkey wagons re- 
turning with decorations and sou- 
venirs. They had all been up at the 
Chapel or Abbey Church. They have 
a fine big restaurant, bar, and guest 
house. At the bar they serve coffee 
and liqueurs and chocolate bars, all 
made by the Abbey. Herbs gathered 
on the mountain around the Abbey 
are used to make the liqueurs. The 
place was well patronized by our 
American soldiers. Incidentally, 
Monte Virgine suffered no damage 
from the war. But the Abbot told 
us that if the villagers below had 
offered resistance, the Abbey would 
have met the same fate as Monte 
Cassino. Not far from the foot of 
the mount, on the road to Avellino 
is a big cemetery full of American 
soldiers. After our visit above we 
descended to the lower Abbey for 
supper and the night. 


I forgot to mention the fine little 
group of Oblates in white, lads in- 
tending to join the Abbey. They 
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ranged from twelve years upward 
and seemed happy to meet us Ameri- 
cans. Like our own St. Placid Hall 
Oblates, they wore no cowls, but 
simple scapulars. 


Supper at the Abbey was served 
at 8 o’clock. There was reading dur- 
ing part of the time only, but silence 
all through the meal. Only one be- 
ing in the group violated the rule 
of silence. A tame pussy went from 
place to place and meow’d softly, 
hinting for a hand-out. I saw her 
get a favorable reply from one per- 
son. She went back to him after 
futile efforts elsewhere. Soon after 
supper we retired. I had an inter- 
esting suite of rooms with tapestry 
and antique furniture. In the refec- 
tory there were immense tapestries 
on the walls, brought there from 
Naples for preservation during the 
war. We had to rise early next 
morning to get on our way. A little 
priest about seventy years old 
served my Mass. As I was about to 
begin, I pointed to the candles to 
remind him that they had not been 
lighted. He had previously turned a 
switch which lighted four electric 
candles and shook his head negative- 
ly to my reminder to light the wax 
candles. The wax candles, high cost, 
and scarcity of candles require a 
dispensation. After breakfast we 
soon got into the same taxi we used 
the day before and drove to Avellino 
to catch a bus that would take us 
over the 45 miles of road to Naples 
at our west. Passengers got on ac- 
cording to serial numbers on their 
tickets. Most of the persons must 
have bought their tickets the night 
before. Father Polycarp and I got 
tickets number 43 and 44 for a bus 
with seating room for about 30. We 
had to stand up in the middle aisle 
with similar ill-fated companions. 
It wouldn’t have been so bad but the 
bus top was not high enough to per- 
mit us to stand erect. Nor could we 
see the scenery we were passing 
through without bending still lower 
to the level of the windows. As a 
result we were making “Gloria” 
bows and “Confiteor” bows alternate- 
ly for about 30 miles, when finally 
two fine young men from Boston got 
up from their seats and exchanged 
places with us. They were in busi- 
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ness, buying chestnuts for shipment 
to America. The region abounds 
in chestnuts. When we got to Naples 
we bought tickets for the train to 
Rome. This time we were not going 
to stand. While I kept the luggage 
Father Polycarp got en the little 
train even ahead of the red-caps,one 
of whom shot some angry words at 
him. He got two seats and I handed 
the luggage to him through the win- 
dow. We had paid for our bus ex- 
perience and we wished to profit 
from it. It was necessary for us to 
rush back to Rome, for on the mor- 
row, September 25, Abbot Gerald 
and I were to leave Rome at around 
1:30 P. M. by plane for Milan. Fa- 
ther Polycarp went with us to stop 
at some places in Rome and also get 
a restaurant meal before boarding 
our plane. We got a fairly good 
meal, including wine, for about 
$1.85 each. With this departure 
from Rome I will leave it to a later 
letter to tell about the journey via 
Milan to Ejinsiedeln and Zugerberg 
and Basel. God bless you all. 
Yours most cerdially 
+ Ignatius, O.S.B. 
Abbot 





Trans-World Contact—No. 8 


Fribourg, Switzerland 
October 13, 1947 
My dear Sons in St. Benedict and 
Friends All 

Unless I write promptly I'll beat 
some of my letters to the home ad- 
dress. My previous letter was con- 
cluded in the railway station at 
Strasbourg while I waited between 
trains from 3:22 in the morning un- 
til 6 o’clock, to catch a train for 
Benfeld, where I wanted to say 
Mass. 

Abbot Gerald and I left Rome on 
Thursday afternoon, September 25, 
by plane, to make the trip to Milan 
in one hour and fifty minutes. We 
ran into a storm near the end of the 
journey and the plane _ bounced 
around a bit, knocking down some 
hats from the rack overhead. But 
we landed safely on the grass- 
covered airport. The rainy spell 
spoiled our brief stay over the night 
to some extent, but we got a glimpse 
of the famous Milan Cathedral with 
its many spires mounted by statues. 
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For the night we enjoyed lodging 
at the address of the German Sisters 
who conduct a fine school in Milan 
for German-speaking families. The 
Sisters were most kind and hospit- 
able to us. The storm put out the 
electric lights just before bedtime, 
and so we had to retire with the use 
of candle light. The current came 
on again during Mass the next morn- 
ing. The Sister Procurator gave us 
some interesting figures showing the 
high cost of living in Milan and 
North Italy. Those of you that eat 
may enjoy comparing the following 
prices with ours in America: Butter 
$1.15 a pound, eggs 7¢ each, sausage 
$1.83 a pound, boiled ham $1.67 a 
pound, raw ham (with fat still on 
it) $2.34 a pound, flour 21¢ a pound, 
macaroni 29¢ a pound, beans 21¢ a 
pound, apples 17¢ a pound, grapes 
17¢ a pound, potatoes 12%2¢ a pound, 
milk 20¢ a quart, beef $1.25 a pound, 
pork $1.50 a pound, lard $1.00 a 
pound, bacon 75¢ a pound, coal 32¢ 
per hundred pounds ($6.40 a ton), 
stove wood $1.50 per hundred 
pounds, coke 34¢ per hundred 
pounds.—While we are on the sub- 
ject of food costs, I might as well 
quote prices prevailing today in Al- 
sace, which is, in southeast France. 
In this region as in many other 
places the black market prices must 
be taken into account. There is a 
legal or regular price, for which ar- 
ticles cannot be obtained, for the 
reason that the black market con- 
trols them almost completely. In 
the following list I will quote in 
some instances both the regular 
price and also the black market 
price. Beef $1.00 a pound, pork 
$1.66 a pound, raw bacon $1.50 a 
pound, smoked bacon $2.00 a pound, 
common wine 42¢ a quart, eggs 16¢ 
each; wheat regular price 84¢ a 
pound, black market 37'2¢ a pound; 
bread, regular 1142¢ a pound, black 
market 24¢ a pound; lard, regular 
624%¢ a pound, black market $1.66; 
flour on black market only 60¢ a 
pound; butter, regular $1.46 a 
pound, black market $2.92; coffee, 
regular 66¢ a pound, black market 
$3.30 a pound; sugar, regular 15¢ 
a pound, black market $1.25 a 
pound; oil for salads, regular 92¢ 
a quart, black market $5.40 a quart; 
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tea, regular $2.05 a pound, black 
market $10.40 a pound; saccharine 
cubes on black market only 200 small 
cubes for 60¢; soap, regular 42¢ a 
pound, black market $1.22, potatoes, 
regular 342¢ a pound, black market 
5%¢ a pound, sauer kraut 37%4¢ a 
pound. You may be dizzy with read- 
ing figures; so we will go on to 
something else. We stayed only the 
one night in Milan, leaving the next 
morning for Einsiedeln. One of the 
Sisters was good enough to go with 
us by auto to the depot and make 
sure that we got on the right train. 
She could speak Italian and we 
couldn’t. The rain spoiled some of 
the beauty of the trip but added a 
special grand attraction. As we got 
into the mountains there were grand 
waterfalls all along the mountain 
slopes. We traveled via Arth-Gold- 
an which took us through the St. 
Gotchard tunnel. It did not take 
long to note the thrift and cleanli- 
ness of the Swiss people. There is 
no beggary. Persons work for a liv- 
ing and live economically. And they 
are honest. In Italy there is so much 
poverty and dishonesty. I don’t re- 
call whether or not I told you al- 
ready about the two Abbots who 
had things taken from their pockets 
in the crowded trains. One lost his 
ticket and his money; another lost 
ticket, money and passport. A man 
in Naples told us that while he got 
out of a taxi on one side to pay the 
driver, a thief opened the door on 
the other side and took out all the 
luggage. The honesty of the Swiss 
adds much to make travéling com- 
fortable in their country. Mountain 
travel is always fascinating. The 
majesty of God is preached with em- 
phasis by the mountains. A _ short 
period of waiting between trains at 
Arth-Goldan gave us a chance to 
call Einsiedeln by phone to announce 
the time of our coming. This meant 
the special advantage of having the 
Abbey coach come to meet us at the 
depot. The Father Procurator came 
along with the coach and the driver. 
This vehicle is a quaint thing and 
evoked smiles from Abbot Gerald 
The great Abbey of Ein- 
But they have 
We arrived 
at the Abbey in plenty of time for 


and me. 
siedeln has no auto. 
some wonderful horses. 
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supper in the guest dining room. 
Much kindness and courtesy were 
shown us from the time of our ar- 
rival Friday evening until we left 
Sunday morning. After supper we 
had the joy of meeting our two good 
Fraters Harold and Guy. Both ap- 
peared to be in good health and 
were enjoying their sojourn in the 
Mother Abbey of our own dear St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey. Abbot Benno was 
a gracious host. He is a man of 
quality. The Guest Master arranged 
for our saying Mass in the Chapel 
of our Lady the next morning. We 
later got a supply of Swiss money 
from the bank and enjoyed a visit 
with the banker and his family. 
Sunday morning our two Fraters 
were part of a group of seven who 
received the Order of Diaconate 
from an exiled Bishop of Hungary 
who is finding refuge in Switzerland. 
He is a wonderful man and has a 
high esteem of America. He hopes 
we will come to the rescue of Hun- 
gary. It was my good fortune to be 
invited to be Celebrant at the Pon- 
tifical Mass on that Sunday morn- 
ing, the feast of St. Mauritius and 
Companions. The Ordination Mass 
was at 5:30 and the Pontifical Mass 
was at 9 o’clock. In the afternoon 
Abbot Gerald was celebrant at Pon- 
tifical Vespers. We were glad to 
take some of our meals in the Abbey 
refectory to observe the customs 
there. Meals in Europe are more 
leisurely enjoyed than in America. 
Wine seems to be an invariable part 
of noon and evening meals. Sunday 
afternoon we did a little shopping 
in the village. We were surprised 
that the shops were open a part of 
the day. The whole character of 
Einsiedeln is moulded by the pilgrim 
life that centers in the Abbey 
Church. Thousands of pilgrims come 
and go and make the Chapel of Our 
Lady the focal point of their devo- 
tions. Whole Europe has_ been 
tinged by Ejinsiedeln. I met a lady 
from near Cologne in Germany. She 
called on me at the Abbey. She is 
the sister of our former Father 
Thomas Meyer, who died in 1890. 
She was visiting Einsiedeln to re 
cuperate from under-nourishment in 
Germany. She told me that twenty 
times there were bombing raids over 
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Each time they took 
refuge in the cellar and prayed to 
Our Lady of Einsiedeln for protec- 


their home. 


tion. Their house was not struck. 
Windows and roof were damaged 
from the suction of the explosions, 
but otherwise they suffered no harm 
or damage. This lady said it is hard 
to buy food and clothing in Germany. 
She has a bakery. When occasional- 
ly she gets a supply of flour, she 
bakes bread. In one hour the sup- 
ply is exhausted and she closes her 
shop. Most stores are closed be- 
cause they have nothing to sell. 
Supplies are exhausted. Monday 
morning our two new deacons, Fra- 
ters Harold and Guy, served as 
Chaplains at my Mass in the Ein- 
siedeln Chapel. After Mass and 
breakfast, Abbot Gerald and I bade 
them and the others farewell to set 
out for “Institut Montana” on Zu- 
gerberg about 20 kilometers west of 
Einsiedeln. A former guest of ours, 
Father Vander Lee is chaplain 
there. He had invited me to come 
and came himself to Einsiedeln to 
escort us by circuitous travel to his 
place. He brought an auto from 
America but the Bishop made him 
dispose of it because he considered 
it too much of a luxury for a chap- 
lain. We enjoyed some refined hos- 
pitality at this place, which is an 
elite school for boys of wealthy or 
prominent families. Their rates are 
about $1500 a year, but their facili- 
ties are far below American stan- 
dards. Educationally they have high 
standards. There are about 20 
Professers for their 90 students. We 
were invited to take our meals at 
the table of the Director and his 
wife in the students’ dining room. 
We offered Mass in the small Catho- 
lie Chapel on the campus. Follow- 
ing Mass and breakfast, the chap- 
lain accompanied us to Zurich to 
show us some of the most interesting 
things to be seen there. A modern 
style of architecture in the Church 
of St. Nicholas de Flue pleased us 
very much. In it we saw a lovely 
wood carved statue of St. Joseph 
with the boy Jesus that I hope our 
Brother Herman will be able to copy 
for us for our St. Joseph Shrine to 
be built over in our Perry County 
forest. I have ordered a set of pho- 
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tographs to be made for this pur- 
pose. The pitiful thing in Zurich is 
to see the fine Churches snatched 
away from Mother Church by 
Zwingli and other would-be re- 
formers. They look so empty and 
desolate. They are like corpses out 
of which the soul has gone. In due 
time we left Zurich to continue our 
trip to Basel where we arrived at 
about 5 P.M., Tuesday, September 
30. It was a real treat to see Dr. 
Max Jordan standing on the plat- 
form to receive us. He surely was a 
wonderful host. Immediately he took 
us to a fine hotel near the depot 
where he had reserved rooms with 
bath for us. It was at Schweizerhoff 
Hotel. Bathrooms being a bit rare in 
Europe, we were grateful for the 
opportunity of such luxury. Dr. 
Max lost no time in showing us 
things of interest. An extreme form 
of modern use of concrete in Church 
construction was shown to us in the 
St. Anthony Church. It looks too 
much like a grain elevator te suit 
me. There are some fine and some 
practical details of art in it. Sim- 
plicity is the theme. Economy 
prompted this use of concrete. We 
said Mass in the “Marien Kirche” 
the two mornings we were there. 
This was suggested to us by Madame 
Vogel, the Mother of our Forest 
Engineer, Mr. Louis Vogel at St. 
Meinrad. She and her student son 
preparing for the priesthood accom- 
panied us in the auto to Mass. After 
Mass we were their breakfast guests 
and at noon I took lunch in the 
Vogel home. In the afternoon Dr. 
Jordan took me to the Pilgrimage 
place called Maria Stein, which for- 
merly was a regular Benedictine 
Abbey. It still is an abbey by toler- 
ation of the government. Dinner in 
the evening was at the private home 
of Max Jordan. A Swiss govern- 
ment official and his wife joined Max 
and me at the meal. Thursday morn- 
ing Abbot Gerald and I separated to 
follow henceforth different routes of 
travel. I left for Alsace on October 
2, at 9:30 A.M., going to Strasbourg 
and then to Artolsheim, the village 
where my father was born in 1850. 
Relatives live there and in Benfeld. 
The good Pastor of Artolsheim still 
has a car and he was kind enough 
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to use some of his precious rationed 
gasoline to show me towns that had 
been totally ruined by bombing in 
the recent war. I was told that the 
Americans were quite ruthless in 
their bombing. If they saw one or 
two Germans coming out of a vil- 
lage, they would bomb the entire 
place. It was pitiful to see wayside 
crosses with the arms or the head 
of the Crucified shot away. Muti- 
lated remains of Crucifixes were 
seen in many places. Many Churches 
were badly damaged. It seems that 
in Artolsheim the Nazis tried to 
bomb the Church. Yet they missed 
it, except for indirect hits from 
shrapnel and bullets. Houses in the 
line of attack were demolished. My 
cousin Joseph lost his home by 
bomb destruction. Most villages have 
scarred houses in great number. My 
own relatives had to forsake their 
propety and go to safer regions for 
a time. During their absence the 
enemy soldiers helped themselves to 
anything they wanted in the homes 
of the absentees.—My visit in Alsace 
was interrupted to make a trip to 
Belgium to visit the home of Brother 
Donald. His folks lost heavily by 
the bombing of the area around the 
depot in Courtrai. ,Building costs 
there are so high that many who 
tried to rebuild their wrecked homes 
got only part way and then had to 
quit for want of funds. On the 
trip to Belgium I saw some bombed 
railway stations, but not much other 
war destruction. The fear of fur- 
ther war occupies the minds of 
many, but higher authorities are of 
the opinion that the next war is not 
in the near future. This Monday 
morning, October 13, I bade my 
relatives in Alsace farewell and 
came to Basel and Friburg, to meet 
Dr. Max Jordan again and to spend 
the night with the Brothers of Mary 
in Friburg. Three of our own St. 
Meinrad Marianists were at the Fri- 
burg station to meet me at 7:50 
P. M., October 13. We took supper 
together here at their house of 
studies. Tomorrow I hope to get a 
hurried look at Friburg and Berne 
and then leave in the afternoon to 
go from Bern to Rome _ without 
change of train, arriving in Rome 
at 4 P. M., October 15. From thence 
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I should go by plane on October 18, 
a Saturday, to arrive in New York 
Sunday, October 19. Thanking all 
for prayers offered for me and kind- 

ness shown in many ways, I am 

Yours most cordially 

+ Ignatius, O.S.B. 

Abbot 


Trans-World Contact—No. 9 


En route, Bern, Switzerland 
to Rome 
1 P. M., October 15, 1947 


My dear Sons in St. Benedict and 
Friends All 

Even though you may get this 
after my hoped-for arrival in St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey in the evening of 
Friday, October 24, I just feel com- 
pelled to add these lines of after- 
math remarks and supplementary 
notes to the letters that have gone 
before. Most likely there will be 
one more Trans-World Contact Let- 
ter to tell of the safe arrival that 
I hope you are praying for. I left 
Bern last evening at six o’clock to 
ride in’ one and the same car (a 
sleeper) all the way to Rome, where 
we are due to arrive at 4 o’clock this 
afternoon. We just passed through 
Orvieto during the noon meal period. 
This morning we passed through 
Arezzo and I thought of our good 
Benedictine Monk Guido, who gave 
us the music scale we have been 
using ever since, the do-re-mi-fa se- 
quence. The Marianists at Fribourg 
surely showed me fine hospitality. 
I got to their Villa St. Jean, Perol- 
les, in Fribourg, a few minutes 
after my 7:41 arrival in Fribourg. 
Three of our former St. Meinrad 
Marianists, Fr. Urban Rupp, Fr. 
Matthew Kohmescher, and Fr. War- 
ner Rohrbach, met me at the station 
and brought me by street car to 
their beautiful house of studies, 
where with them and their Father 
Superior, Father Emile Neubert, 
S.M., I took evening dinner. Father 
Neubert is an Ellsaesser and ap- 
preciated a bottle of Alsatian brandy 
that I left with him. My cousin had 
given it to me to take home, but it 
was just too much to add to my air- 
plane luggage across the Atlantic. 
One is allowed only 66 pounds of 
luggage and excess weight must be 
paid for at a rate of $1.93 a pound. 
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Doubtless many American friends 
would have been glad to pay this 
extra fee for this fine brandy but I 
did not fancy carrying the extra 
load. This is a fine international 
train I am riding on—thirteen cars 
and an electric engine. In the steep- 
er grades we had two electric 
engines. Dr. Max Jordan mapped 
out this trip for me and procured 
ticket and sleeping reservations for 
me in the “Wagon-Lit” or bed 
wagon. We would call it a Pull- 
man sleeper. The price of the sleep- 
ing accommodation from Bern to 
tome is as much as the second class 
ticket—about $12.00 each. The noon 
meal in the dining car was not as 
expensive as I thought it would be, 
considering the service and high cost 
of food. The total meal including 
the tip listed on the bill was $1.66. 
It included the following: a half 
bottle of wine (I took Chianti Ruf- 
fino), macaroni with grated cheese 
sprinkled on it, a little fish, potatoes, 
beans, inevitable spinach, an apple, 
cheese, black coffee with sugar. Be- 
fore leaving the subject of train 
service I wish to add that often I 
have seen trains carrying passengers 
in plain freight cars. The cars are 
supplied with benches such as are 
used in parks or on our terraces. 
That is the total accommodation. 
This kind of service in third class 
travel drives many into using the 
more expensive second class. As a 
result many persons riding in second 
class must stand in the narrow aisles 


for want of seating capacity. I got 
a sample of this on my way to 
Belgium, on which ride I had to 


stand up for about four hours. To 
avoid this on the return trip I rode 
first class, so that I could sleep, say 
Office, and write a letter to you. 


But, to get back to our Marianists 
and Bern. Choicest hospitality was 
extended to me. After my Mass and 
breakfast two of the three St. Mein- 
rad men accompanied me in a tour 
through the city of Fribourg. We 
visited the lovely modernistic Church 
structure of St. Peter’s, saw the 
clean beautiful University with its 
unique Catholic Chapel, also the re- 
nowned old Cathedral, the suspen- 
sion bridge with suspending cables 
on only one end. Then I bought the 
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limit of chocolate bars one is al- 
lowed to take out of Switzerland 
(500 grammes) to take as a gift for 
our three men at Sant’ Anselmo. 
After dinner with the Marianists in 
their guest dining room, the same 
three Fathers and the Superior ac- 
companied me to the station and saw 
me off to Berne. A young Cincin- 
nati priest was on the train and es- 
corted me around in Bern between 
trains. His name is Father Hackett. 
He is studying Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg. In Berne we 
saw the interesting old mechanical 
clock strike four. A rooster crows, 
some animals go around in a circle, 
a clown cuts capers, an old man 
turns over his hour glass, and high 
up in the tower a man with a ham- 
mer strikes the bell to indicate the 
hour. This clock was built in the 
15th century. The fine old Cathedral 
from the 15th century, the first 
Gothic Cathedral in Switzerland, is 
now a Protestant Church. Over the 
main entrance is a very intricate 
detailed portrayal of the Last Judg- 
ment.—At the time of my passing 
through Basel to go to Fribourg I 
learned that Abbot Gerald had still 
not obtained permission to enter 
Germany. It is not easy to get in. 
I am glad I did not try. I was not 
far from the German border during 
my visit in Alsace and on my trip 
to Belgium. This latter trip was 
made with some travel inconveni- 
ence, but I would not have missed it 
for anything. Brother Donald’s 
folks were so very good to me. It 
was a joy to learn to know them. To 
go to Belgium, I left Strasbourg at 
2:27 in the morning, traveled 
steadily till 12:36 in the afternoon 
when I arrived in Lille. After a 
wait of five hours I left by train for 
Courtrai. Returning, I got to 
Strasbourg at 3:22 in the morning 
and had to wait until six o’clock for 
a train that brought me back to my 
relatives in Benfeld. My cousin in 
Benfeld runs a food store. Her hus- 
band was killed in April of 1945 
after the war but as a result of the 
war. He was gathering small tree 
stems in a forest for bean poles. He 
strucx 
killed. 
the assistance of hired help. Among 


a concealed mine and was 


She now runs the shop with 
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her food stock she still had on hand 
a can of food left with her by an 


American soldier. He bought other 
food instead from her shelves. The 
contents of the can interested me. 
There was no chance to sample it, 


for I saw it just before my de- 
parture, but I read the label and 
here is what it said: “American 


Wonder Brand—horsemeat product. 
Horsemeat with beef-fat in gravy. 
Ingredients: horsemeat, water, beef- 
fat, wheat flour, salt, soya flour, 
flavoring, caramel coloring.—Pre- 
pared for Stokely-VanCamp Export 
Corporation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Net weight—567 grams.” Now, if 
any of you wish to try horsemeat, 
you know where to gét it, flavored 
for use. They tell me ‘horsemeat is 
in itself flavorless. I’m sorry I left 
Benfeld too soon to sample this 
American product.—Since daylight 
this morning I have observed much 
construction work along this railway 
line. Many stations and bridges 
were destroyed and are now being 
replaced with new structures. These 
Italians are really good builders. 
Masonry work and tile work just 
comes natural to them.—In a for- 
mer letter I told you about the 
Italian women wearing no hats but 
only veils. I noticed this especially 
in Church. In Ejinsiedeln and other 
parts of Switzerland I observed that 
many women go to church without 
any head covering. It is a frequent 
practice. In Alsace I saw a novel 
feature. At an anniversary Mass 
for a deceased person they had an 
Offertory procession. Single-file the 
men came into the Sanctuary, by the 
Gospel side they go around behind 
the altar, and at the Epistle side 
drop an offering of money into a 
basket placed very near the altar, on 
a stand or table. After the men 
follow the women, single-file but they 
drop their offering into the basket, 
then proceed around the rear of the 
altar, going from Epistle side to 
Gospel side, just the reverse of the 
men. In Benfeld, a larger parish, 
there was an added touch of so- 
lemnity. They have an officer in the 
Church personnel “Der 
Schweizer.” This officer in uniform, 
hat, and staff precedes the -servers 
and Celebrant from the sacristy to 


called 
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sanctuary for the Mass, takes his 
stand in the middle front of the 
main aisle during the whole Mass 
and precedes the servers and Cele- 
brant back to the sacristy after the 
Mass. When time came for the 
Offertory Procession, the Schweizer 
struck the floor with his staff asa 
signal; then he led the march of 
men into the sanctuary and back. 
He held his staff down, parallel to 
the floor. After the men had all 
got back, he marched the women up 
and around and back. 
dering how this ceremony would be 
handled in a big parish where hun- 
dreds would want to march. The 
practical Americans bring’ the 
basket. The more one travels, the 
greater divergence in customs one 
discovers. In Europe they do not 
stand, kneel and sit at the same time 
we do during the service. By adapt- 
ing myself to the place, I found my- 
self kneeling during the Sunday an- 
nouncements and reading of the 
Epistle, sitting all through the sung 
Preface and Sanctus to the very 
time of the signal bell for the Con- 
secration of the Mass. Thus one 
gets broad-minded and less critical. 
Not in all parts of Europe, but in 
many sections there are no lone farm 
houses on the land. All peasants 
live in the numerous villages, from 
which they go out to their little 
farms for work. The villages con- 
tain not only the residences, but also 
the stables and other farm buildings. 
As you walk down the village 
streets you pass aternately, house, 
stable, house, stable, and so on. 
One’s nose has a way of detecting 
this system early during a village 
visit—The Alsatians told me that 
the Americans were good fliers but 
not courageous soldiers. I am mere- 
ly quoting. If they ‘saw only one 
or two German emerging 
from a village, they would bring a 
whole flock of bombers and demolish 


I was won- 


soldiers 


the village before daring to enter it. 
of these totally de- 
molished villages in Alsace. Father 
Idephonse won’t like me for telling 
this, but the Alsatians have a way 
of referring to all the Germans with 
the epithet, “Die Schwoben.” Into 
Alsace there first came the French 
te protect it against the Germans. 


I saw some 
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Then the Germans—‘“Die Schwoben” 
—came to conquer it. Finally the 
Americans and French came to get 
it back.—I just saw an agricultura] 
sin—a steep slope of 20% grade, 
plowed deep with furrows running 
straight up and down hill. Our 
Purdue agents would say that is a 
sin against the soil. It is, for that 
soil is bound to wash down into the 
valley. We'll have to teach Italy 
contour plowing. There are many 
washed hillsides here. Now we are 
35 minutes from Rome. Wishing to 
say some Office before my arrival. 
I’ll ask God to bless you and bid you 
good-bye. 





Yours most cordially 
+ Ignatius, O.S.B 
Abbot 


Trans-World Contact—No. 10 


Over the Atlantic in TWA 
Plane : 
Sunday, October 19, 1947 
Maybe I should not plague you 
further with this series of letters, 
but you may be interested in some 
items I learned about Germany. The 
previous letter was written on my 
way back to Rome from the north of 
Europe. In Rome I needed some 
time to pack up and visit Dr. Voste 
at the Angelicum. Unfortunately I 
did not leave Rome as early on 
Saturday, October 18, as I had hoped 
and wished, nor did we have the 
constellation ship with its speedier 
travel. As a result I shall reach 
New York this Sunday evening 
without having had a chance for 
Sunday Mass. By previous plan 1 
should have reached New York early 
Sunday morning, October 19.—It 
was just 4:15 P.M., Saturday, Oc- 
tober 18, when our plane left the 
tome airport. It took 4 hours and 
a half to reach Madrid, where we re- 
mained only 50 minutes. In another 
hour and fifty minutes we had 
reached Lisbon, Portugal, for a stop 
of an hour and a quarter. From 
there to the Isle of Santa Maria in 
the Azores we used five hours. 
There we remained just one hour. 
The next hop was the long one. 
From Santa Maria to Gander Field 
in Newfoundland is 1600 miles and 
takes about nine and a half hours. 
An Officer of the plane just passed 
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by my seat and said Newfoundland 
was in sight. I do not know what 
time it is here, but as I write, it is 
$:45 A.M. in New York. Allow- 
ing one hour and a half for stop in 
Gander Field and about seven hours 
fying to New York with a thirty 
minute stop in Boston, we ought to 
get to New York airport about 6 
P.M., this Sunday. Afterwards I'll 
tell you the actual time of arrival. 
This will be the longest day and 
night I ever lived, about 31 hours. 
Last evening we chased after the 
sunset at the rate of 200 miles an 
hour; and this morning we ran 
ahead of sunrise at the same rate. 
The weather is really grand. It 
seems that again I am enjoying the 
fruit of your prayers. The present 
plane maintains an altitude of 6000 
feet. Our eastbound plane stayed 
up 7000 feet. North and south 
bound planes also have their special 
altitudes. In that way the planes 
can go through fog and dark with 
less danger of collision. When visi- 
bility is good they need not observe 
their respective altitudes so care- 
fully. We use about 200 gallons of 
gas per hour. The plane’s full ca- 
pacity is 3600 gallons. The seating 
capacity is 42 passengers. The 
crew personnel is seven. If all con- 
tinues as it has thus far on the 
trip, we shall have a happy land- 
ing. 

On my return to Rome I found 
Abbot Corbinian of Metten Abbey in 
Bavaria at Sant’ Anselmo. He did 
not get to Rome for the General 
Chapter. His permit came through 
too late. Some of you have heard 
that this good Abbot was arrested 
by the Nazis and put into prison in 
1943, merely because he was under 
suspicion. I asked him to tell me 
something about this prison life. He 
was locked in an underground room 
in a Berlin prison and kept there 
for 364 days. When arrested, he 
had his habit on, and was allowed to 
retain that. But his Breviary, 
Rosary, Cross and Ring and all else 
but his clothes was taken from him. 
Fhe room was about 15 feet long 
and about 5 feet wide, with a stone 
floor. The only piece of furniture 
he was free to use when he wished 
was a chair. The bed was hinged 
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to the wall and lowered for his use 
only at night from seven till six in 
the morning. No chance for a nap 
in bed in daytime. No Mass, no 
Breviary, no books, no newspapers, 
not even a Rosary. Plenty of chance 
to jot down reflections! But, no! 
Only once a month he got one piece 
of paper and a pencil to write a 
letter in the space of 15 minutes. 
No window to admit light. There 
was one small opening high up in 
the wall for ventilation. Berlin 
bombing early put out the one dim 
electric light in the room; so life 
was really dreary. Each morning 
the Abbot-prisoner was allowed to 
step out to a place where there was 
water and personal towel with num- 
ber. Five minutes were allowed 
each morning for washing. Baths 
were not on the program. Each 
morning, noon, and night a visit to 
the toilet was permitted. The meals 
were in keeping with the other re- 
strictions. There were three meals 
a day. For breakfast, one cup of 
very poor quality of coffee, or coffee 
substitute and one very thin piece 
of bread. For dinner one dish of 
stew or soup and nothing else. For 
supper the breakfast pattern was 
again used. Abbot Corbinian lost 
60 pounds in the one year minus a 
day of imprisonment in Berlin. He 
left Berlin weighing 109 pounds, 
which he took along with him to the 
Dachau prison camp, where he was 
kept for another year, 1944-45. 
This, he said, was a. paradise com- 
pared with the Berlin dungeon, be- 
cause he was an “honorable prisoner” 
at Dachau. He could say Mass and 
Office, had books to read, could con- 
verse with others and enjoy access 
to an enclosed yard or garden for 
outdoor walking. Abbot Corbinian 
said it was necessary to distinguish 
between the early days and the lat- 
ter days of the Nazi prison camps. 
In the beginning they were terrible, 
hellish. Later they were quite 
normal or ordinary. The camp life 
at the time of the liberation was 
not at all bad. Prison life of the 
earlier days will never be known in 
its fullest horror, for the Nazis 
themselves killed off betimes the per- 
sons who could have told the story. 
Abbot Corbinian’s jailer at Dachau 
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admitted to his “honorable prison- 
er”: “You will soon be free but what 
will happen to me?” “Please remem- 
ber me later on.” In reality, Abbot 
Corbinian was later cited as a wit- 
ness in favor of this same jailer, 
who had been taken into custody by 
the liberators of Germany. I asked 
Abbot Corbinian whether he had 
anything like an order of the day 
for his dungeon life. He said, “Yes.” 
There was plenty of time for contem- 
plation and Rosary prayers on 
fingers, instead of beads. He tried 
to recall and recite, at stated times, 
poetry and hymns that he had for- 
merly learned. It is an interesting 
thought for each to figure out what 
he would do under such restrain‘ 
and privations. 


The same Abbot  Corbinian 
brought with him to Rome a report 
by the Director of the Caritas As 
sociation in Regensburg. The writer 
was of the opinion that the German 
nation, under present conditions, is 
on its way to extermination. Poor 
housing, hunger, fuel shortage, in- 
adequate clothing, and spiritual dis- 
couragement are spelling out grad- 
ual and total ruin. Housing facili- 
ties have been reduced very much 
by bombing. What little remains has 
been overstuffed by the influx of 
refugees. Three or four families 
must live in one house. Often 
enough two or three families must 
live in one room. The best quarters 
obtainable are requisitioned for the 
use of the army of occupation. This 
sorry crowding excludes the needed 
privacy of family life. Respect is 
lost in this proximity of the per- 
sons and sexes in the important 
events of birth, life, and death_—Offi- 
cial death notices list grippe, heart 
attack, lung and kidney diseases as 
causes of death. But often death is 
caused more definitely by hunger. 
This, however, is not reported offi- 
cially. The caloric food allowances 
are not enough to support a person 
at rest in bed, much less a person 
driven to labor to earn a livelihood 
for his family. Growing children 
have not wherewith to still their 
craving hunger. Bread can at times 
be obtained only in black markets 
and not seldom is won by prostitu- 

(Continued on page 400) 
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YRA CHASE walked light- 
ly down the stairs as if a 
little afraid of making 
too much noise. She al- 
ways walked lightly in 
other people’s houses. It was a 
habit she had acquired from living 
in boarding houses too long. When 
she reached the bottom of the stair- 
way, she walked a little slower 
groping with her foot trying to 
locate the steps. Front hallways 
were always so dark in boarding 
houses! And it wouldn’t do for an 
old person like her to fall! 

She opened the door and stepped 
out on the porch and closed the door 
behind her. Lately she had been 
making little rattling noises de- 
liberately when she opened the door. 
Twisting the knob as far as it would 
go then allowing it*to snap back. 
Then waiting quietly a few seconds 
before closing it behind her. She 
thought perhaps the landlady might 
hear her and say, “Oh, going out, 
Mrs. Chase?” Or, “Yoo-hoo, Mrs. 
Chase, going by the post office? Will 
you drop this letter in?” She had 
rattled the door knob loudly a num- 
ber of times thinking perhaps some- 
one might out of curiosity ask her 
where she was going, that someone 
might ask an errand of her. No one 
had. So now she closed the door 
quietly as she did everything else. 
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She pulled on her black gloves and 
started down the street. If there 
were only some errand I could do for 
someone, she thought. This desire 
for doing an errand for someone had 
been filling her mind nearly all of 
the time of late. Only it was more 
than an errand. She knew that. It 
was a feeling. A feeling to weep 
over if she let herself. Nights she 
lay awake, staring at the shadowy 
water stains on the ceiling, and felt 
the cold, numb feeling nibbling at 
her. And now she was taking the 
feeling with her everywhere she 
went. A feeling to do a silly errand 
for someone. She could find a better 
explanation than that—if she probed 
deep enough. All right. She’d think 
it right out loud and get it done 
with. Useful to someone. That was 
it! She pushed her gloved hand 
across her mouth as if she had ac- 
tually said the words. Useful to 
someone! That’s why she stood in 
the dark corridor and rattled the 
door knob. Edward had needed her. 


And her sisters had needed her. 
Abigail, Belle, Bertha. That was 
part of her love for them—the 
knowledge that they had needed her 
so. Needed and useful then. Myra 
will do it. Myra will fix it. Four 
graves in Stanwood Cemetery. And 


just Myra now. 


She walked briskly along. Mr. 
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Andrews was coming down the 
street! She hoped he would see her 
but, ne, he was passing right by. 
She did so want te speak to him! 
Mr. Andrews was about her age— 
maybe a little older. And although 
he had always iived in New Hamp- 
shire and never knew any of her 
folks, he remembered a few things 
that brought back memories. She 
had to talk to him. 

“Mr. Andrews!” she called, “Mr. 
Andrews!” 

Mr. Andrews stopped with the 
half-questioning look on his face 
that the nearly blind wear. “Yes? 
Who is it? Oh—you Mrs. Chase!” 

“So good to see you, Mr. An- 
drews,” she said, “How is your 
back?” 

“So so, just so so,” he answered. 
“And how are you?” 

“Ailing a little,’ she said. She 
didn’t tell him where she was ailing, 
Ailing in her heart. Disease of the 
old. Aijling. Lonely. 

“Nice weather. Looks like we may 
get snow early this year though,” he 
said. 

“A pity there are no more pungs,” 
she said quietly. “Snow is for 
pungs.” She knew it didn’t make 
much sense. It sounded silly. But 
she wanted to say pung today like 
she wanted to say Abigail, Belle, 
Bertha. Edward. Mr. Andrews 
never knew Abigail, Belle, Bertha or 
Edward. “No good for cars,” she 
repeated, “good for pungs.” 

“You’re right, you’re right,” said 
Mr. Andrews, “you’re right.” 


She wondered if he had heard 
her. Mr. Andrews always said 
you’re right, you’re right, you're 


right when he wasn’t sure what a 
body had said. She wished he had 
lived in Washburn, Maine as she 
had, then they could have talked 
about more things than snow and 
pungs. 

He leaned toward her as if shar- 
ing a secret with her. “I’m on my 
way to my grandson’s,” he said with 
a chuckling sound, “it’s his birthday, 
you know.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Chase, “Oh, how 
nice. I won’t delay you then—go 
along. Goodbye, Mr. Andrews.” 

“Goodbye, Mrs. Chase,” he said. 

Bless him, she thought, he hardly 
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can see. But he has a place to go. 
Why the idea! Didn’t she have a 
place to go? Of course she did. 
Lamenting like Larrabee’s calf! She 
was glad she had sold their house. 
An old person all alone in a big 
house! A room was much cozier. 
You could hear so many friendly 
noises through the walls of a room. 
Noises proved to you in the dark 
of night that there were people 
around—that you weren’t all alone 
in the world just because all the 
people you ever knew and ever 
needed you were gone. Sometimes 
if you didn’t hear the friendly 
noises, you became really frightened. 
It was frightening for people not to 
really know you. Just to know you 
as Mrs. Chase. Hello, Mrs. Chase. 
Good morning, Mrs. Chase. Pass the 
potatoes, Mrs. Chase. Nothing in 
common. Everyone around you so 
much younger! 

She stopped abruptly and stood 
quite still in the middle of the side- 
walk and stared at the big red brick 
building and the white wooden one 
that stood beside it. The brick one 
was all covered with climbing vines 
and there were plants in the win- 
dows. The lawn was gently sloping 
and there were a few trees. Just 
the place to sit in a chair, and sew 
a little, and watch the squirrels. 
It might not be bad at all. There 
were white fluffy curtains at the 
windows. Miss Clayton, the nice 
lady at the desk, said they would let 
her keep her canary. Still, she 
didn’t know. It wasn’t as if she 
knew any of these ladies in the 
Home for Aged Women nor, for that 
matter, any of the men 
next door in the 
Men. 
ever lived in 
There didn’t 
in making a change. 

She walked 
cement 


who lived 
Home for Aged 
No doubt, not one of them had 
Washburn, Maine. 
seem very much sens¢ 
quietly down the 
walk and opened the door. 
She stepped inside the large room 
where Miss Clayton’s desk stood. It 
was a nice room with a soft rug on 
the floor and lots of reading lamps. 
There was a fire burning in the 
fireplace. She stared at the fire. It 
looked so cozy. Of course, the room 
in the boarding house didn’t have a 
fireplace. It might be nice to sit be- 
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fore it on cold evenings. 

“Hello, Mrs. Chase!” exclaimed 
Miss Clayten. Her voice was soft 
and kind—she spoke as if she had 
always known her although she was 
young. Her name didn’t even sound 
like it did when people said to her, 
“Pass the potatoes, Mrs. Chase.” 

She sat down in front of the fire. 


“I sent you a notice, Mrs. Chase,” 


she said, “because we have a 
vacancy now. You can move here 
anytime.” 


“Oh,” she said. She folded her 
hands together quickly. “I came to 
tell you, Miss Clayton, I’m not sure. 
Remember when I put my name on 
the waiting list, I wasn’t quite sure.” 

She looked around at the white 
curtains and the reading lamps. She 
could see into the next room. There 
was a radio there and some flowers 
on top of it. The flowers were 
awfully pretty. 

“I might like it,” she said a little 
uncertainly, “But I like my own 
room pretty well—I’m = quite— 
settled.” 

Miss Clayton picked up a pencil 
and began tracing along the edge of 
a blotter. “I really shouldn’t urge 
you, Mrs. Chase,” she said softly, 
“we have so many on our waiting 
list but,” she hesitated and her 
cheeks turned a pretty pink, “I like 
you and I thought you might be lone- 
some in that boarding house all...” 
She broke off abruptly. 

She looked down at her hands. 
She knew Miss Clayton was about 
to say, “all alone.” She stared hard 
at the fireplace. She felt like telling 
Miss Clayton just how lonely it was 





at times. 


“Do you have anything special to 


do this afternoon?” Miss Clayton 
asked. 
“No,” she said, “nothing.” 


“Well, why don’t you spend the 
rest of the day with us—sort of 
visit. You can walk about the house 
and grounds with some of the ladies 
acquainted, then 
Miss Clayton suggested. 

“That’s kind of you, Miss 
Clayton,” she said quietly, “I’d love 
to visit with you.” 

“You understand about the entry 
fee?” Miss Clayton asked kindly. 

“Oh, yes,” she said quickly, “you 


and sort of get 
decide,” 


very 
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explained that last time. It isn’t the 
money—it’s just making a change. 
But I'll decide—after I visit.” 

A few days later in her room at 
the boarding house she pulled the 
cretone covering over the canary’s 
cage. “There,” she said, “Suzie, 
we’re going on a nice trip.” 

She stood with the bird cage in 
her hand and looked around the 
room. She had grown so used to this 
room. The small pink buds in the 
paper, the worn spots in the carpet, 
the chair you had to sit in just right 
because of the broken spring. Sud- 
denly they all became dear and 
familiar to her. 

“Come on, Suzie,” she said im- 
patiently to the canary as if poor 
Suzie were holding her back, “Come 
on!” 

She closed the door quietly and 
went to find Mrs. Cushman to leave 
the key. Mrs. Cushman was in the 
kitchen making a cake. 

“Lay the key there on the table, 
Mrs. Chase,” she said, “You’re all 
paid up.” 

“Yes,” she said. She stood hold- 
ing the bird cage. The kitchen didn’t 
look familiar to her at all. She 
realized she had never been in Mrs. 
Cushman’s_ kitchen before. The 
room upstairs suddenly became less 
dear to her, less familiar. She 
realized wearily that it belonged to 
the kitchen, the kitchen and bedroom 
belonged to the house, the house be- 
longed to Mrs. Cushman. She held 
Suzie’s cage tight to her breast. 
Awfully tight. And she held it tight 
to her all the way to the Home. Un- 
til she was Then 
she sat edge of the 
pulled the 
covering off the cage. 
looked 
unfamiliar 


black 


in the bedroom. 
down on the 
maple bed and cretone 
Suzie around the 
with her sharp, 

stark terror. 
herself in the 


quickly 
room 
eyes as if in 
Then she huddled 
farthest corner of her cage and 
pulled her head down into her neck. 
She sat without moving and looked 
at the canary. She could hear voices 
from the next room. That would be 
Mrs. Mrs. Standish and 
Mrs. Brown—some of the ladies she 
had mét the afternoon she had 
visited. Their voices were low, al- 
whispering, as if they 


Robbins, 


most 


were 
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sharing a secret which excluded the 


whole world. I don’t like them, she 


thought. She laid her finger across 
her mouth. What a wicked thing 
to think! And it wasn’t true. Of 


course, she liked them. .The com- 
mandment said, “Love thy neighbor.” 
She had always loved her neighbors. 
It’s what they talked about that 
bothered her. Made her sad. What 
it seemed everyone she had met in 
this whole house talked about. 
Grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. She stared at Suzie huddled 
in the corner. 

“They talk about grandchildren 
and relatives who love them,” she 
told Suzie. Suzie’s eyes met hers 
with a black, fixed stare. “They do,” 
she said, “grandchildren who love 
them and want them.” The entire 
afternoon she had visited here she 
had tried to talk eagerly to them of 
other things—the big fire of 1885, 
the big snowstorm of 1887, but the 
conversation drifted back to grand- 
children—living people who loved 
them, whom they loved. She had 
sat miserably in her chair beside the 
bookcase most of the afternoon with 
a cold, uncomfortable feeling around 
her heart. 

“Fiddlesticks!” she said. She 
looked at the boxes still waiting to 
be unpacked on the floor. “I’ll just 
leave these boxes,” she told Suzie, 
“and go down and listen to that 
radio!” 

It was mostly because of the 
radio she guessed she had come. It 
was one of those new radios—the 
kind that plays records. The records 
had played all that afternoon. It 
was the thought of those records 
playing in the radio that helped her 
to make up her mind, that helped 
her through her packing. She had 
been thinking of those records when 
she came here with Suzie in the 
cage. 

She closed the door and went down 
the stairs and into the livingroom. 
She bent over the record cabinet and 
ran her finger along the titles. Her 
fingertips tingled with the excite- 
ment of it. There they were—all of 
them. The Jam on Gerry’s Rock, 
Only a Faded Picture, Red Wing. 
All of them. How her heart had 
ached for these songs at Mrs. Cush- 
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man’s while her head ached with the 
boogie woogie and jive that came 
shouting from her portable radio. 
She put The Jam on Gerry’s Rock 
on the disk and pushed the little but- 
ton as she had seen Mrs. Robbins 
do. She stood and watched the 
record spinning around. Come all 
ye true-born shanty boys, wherever 
you may be..... 

She sat down in a chair and 
bobbed her head to the music. In- 
side of her—she was singing the 
words. ‘Twas on a Sunday morning 
‘ere daylight did appear..... 

A slender, old lady in a grey dress 
sat down beside her. She stopped 
bobbing her head—a little embar- 
rassed, and smiled. But her mind 
kept on with the words. 

“How do you do,” said the lady 
in grey, “I’m Mrs. Foster.” 

She smiled. “We'll break the jam 
on Gerry’s Rock!” cried the fore- 
man, young Monroe.... “I’m Mrs. 
Chase.” 

Mrs. Foster had some knitting 
with her. She picked it up and be- 
gan to knit incredibly fast. “I’m 
making a sweater for my great- 
grandson,” she said, “He’s four.” 

There was that feeling again. 
That cold feeling that nibbled at her 
heart. She let her mind sing the 
words a little louder. 

“His name is Peter,” she said, 
“His mother and daddy felt simply 
terrible when I insisted on living 
here. But their house is small and 
I like it better here weekdays. I 
visit them every weekend. Peter 
calls me Great-Nanny.” 

She reached over and snapped the 
button. She wanted to hear Red 
Wing and Only a Faded Picture, but 
her body was trembling a little and 
she knew her mind couldn’t sing the 
words anymore. , 

“That song,” she said, “It was 
popular about the time Grover Cleve- 
land was president.” 

Mrs. Foster’s needles flashed in 
and out. “Yes,” she said, “Petey— 
that’s what we call Peter—can count 
to twenty. He also knows his...” 

She interrupted. She knew it was 
rude, but she couldn’t help it. 

“Do you remember the skirts we 
wore when Cleveland was presi- 
dent? She knew this lady remem- 
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bered. She knew she must. It would 
be so nice to talk about those skirts. 

Mrs. Foster counted _ stitches 
silently—holding the sweater close 
—peering throygh her glasses. 
“Yes,” she said, then added quickly, 
“Petey can hardly wait for week- 
ends. Last weekend....” 

“Excuse me,” she said, “Excuse 
me.” 

She got up quickly and hurried 
across the room. She went out the 
back door and into the park. She 
sat down on a bench. Nearly all the 
benches were taken. And old people 
walked around the lawns and up and 
down the graveled paths. Old men 
from the Home next door with heads 
together in close conversation. Old 
women knitting together—whisper- 
ing, laughing. She pushed with her 
foot at the graveled path. She 
shoved all the little rocks in a 
straight line with the toe of her 
shoe. Then she made little grooves 
along the line of rocks. While 
making grooves a body didn’t have 
to listen to chatter that bothered her. 

A shadow fell across her neat 
grooves. Two feet had stopped in 
the graveled path in front of her. 
Two feet in black, laced shoes and 
rubbers—and a cane. And someone 
said, “Ruth?” It was half-question, 
half-statement. 

She looked up quickly at the 
owner of the feet and cane. It was 
an elderly man. He stood in the 
path, his old bony hands on the cane, 
and stared at her. His face wore an 
odd expression—half-sad, half-a- 
mused. His eyes didn’t move from 
her face. He looked tired. 

“May I share your bench?” he 
asked. 

His legs were unsteady and his 
hands shook on the cane. She in- 
stinctively put out a hand and helped 
him down on the bench. He sank 
into a sort of huddle and closed his 
eyes as if the effort had been too 
much for him. She looked at his 
lined face. The half-amused expres 
sion was gone. He didn’t speak. 
She moved a little uncomfortably on 
the bench. 

“Do you sit on this bench often?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, often,” he said. 
were still closed. 


His eyes 
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She pulled her shawl tighter 
around her neck. He can have his 
bench, poor old fellow, she thought. 
She began to get up. ° 

He put a hand on her arm. It was 
a frail hand—thin and frail—and 
there were big freckle marks on the 
back. 

“Don’t go—Ruth,” he added. The 
Ruth was almost a whisper. 

She looked at him oddly. Per- 
haps his mind was .... She wouldn’t 
bring herself to say it. So many of 
their minds—the people around her 
age—were ... His eyes opened and 
they twinkled. They didn’t look... 
like that word. Not at all. 

The half-amused expression was 
back. “I’m all right,” he said, 
“vyou’re not Ruth.” 

She shook her head. 
said, “Myra Chase.” 

He nodded. “Good name. Never 
knew anyone by the name Myra.” 

Never knew anyone by the name 
of Myra. She began pushing at that 
feeling again. Pushing it out of 
sight. 

“Myra,” he said _ slowly. He 
looked at her and shook his head, 
“Ruth,” he added. 

She looked at him without speak- 
ing. His head nodded a little over 
his cane. 

“My sister Ruth,” he explained, 
“Ruth Watson. You look like her. 
So much like her.” His eyes fastened 
on her face studying its every line. 
She turned her head away. 


“Myra,” she 


“The other day I saw you walk- 
ing in the park with the other ladies 
—it gave me quite a jolt, quite a jolt, 
Itell you. I said, ‘Glory be! there’s 
Ruth!’”? He poked at the path with 
his cane. “It took me a little while 
to realize you tuth—that 
Ruth is dead.” 

She nodded her head. “I know the 
feeling,” she said, “Every once in 
awhile I see someone who looks like 
somebody—who has gone—gives you 
a start.” 

“Closer up—you look more like 
Ruth. Yes, you do,” he said. 

She moved uneasily. She wasn’t 
quite sure she liked looking so much 
like a person who was dead and 


weren't 


gone. It gave her a ghost-like feel- 
ing. 
“Except your eyes,” he said, 
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“Ruth’s were brown.” 


“Oh,” she said. She smiled a 
little 

“Just like Ruth,” he said, “Just 
like Ruth.” 


“You thought a lot of Ruth?” 

“A lot. I never married. Closer 
to me than anyone.” 

She felt a warm glow creep over 
her. Nice to be like someone. 
Someone thought so much of. 

“Ruth used to smile like that. I 
can see her yet—a fascinator around 
her head—smiling.” 

“T used to have a fascinator,” she 
said, “a wine one—I used to wear 
it skating on the pond when I was 
young.” 

“Ever go on a skating party?” he 
asked, “‘About six sleighs of young 
people?” 

She nodded. 

“IT had a 
“painted _ it 
chuckled. 

She laughed aloud. “Edward 
painted his the same color once— 
when we were courting.” 

“With green curved runners,” he 
reminisced. 

“And a carriage lamp and lap 
robe?” 

“White fur lap robe,” he said. 

“Bay horse?” 

“Chestnut.” 

“Bobbed tail?” 

“Bobbed tail.” 

“And bells?” 

“And bells.” 

He tapped his cane on the path 
and laughed. His eyes crinkled at 
the corners. He looked jubilantly 
happy. 


“Many a time.” 
pung once,” he 
bright red.” 


said, 
He 


“Remember the snowstorm of ’87, 
Ruth?” he chuckled, then broke off 
suddenly. His eyes lost their sparkle 
momentarily, then he added, “Do you 


—would you—mind if I call you 
tuth instead of Myra?” 

She shook her head. Goodness, 
she didn’t mind in the least. So nice 


to be somebody for a change. To 
have somebody to share memories 
with. To be Ruth. Talking to 
Ruth’s brother. Oh, so easy to be 
Ruth. So heart-warming. 

“No, I don’t mind,” she said, “Not 
at all.” 

He leaned forward. His eyes had 
a peculiar look in them. An almost- 
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crying look. Like hers had so many 
days when she had looked in the mir- 
ror at Mrs. Cushman’s. 

“I saw you but I didn’t hope. I 
wouldn’t let myself hope you would 
be so much like Ruth—to talk to, I 
mean.” 

He was talking fast. Poor old 
fellow, he looked as if he might cry. 

“You’re so nice,” he said, “Ruth.” 


His face had that wistful look 
again. His mind was all right. Not 
ailing. Just ailing in the heart. 


Disease of the old. She knew all 


about it. Lonely. 


“I thought we might sit in the sun 
like this and talk—or talk in your 
reception room—the men are al- 
lowed there, you know—but some- 
one,” he said, “told me that you 
weren’t sure of staying—that you 
were only visiting the day I saw you 
—that you might leave again.” 

His eyes looked so much like hers 
had for so long! 

“Don’t go,” he said, “stay, stay— 
Ruth. I need you—need you to talk 
to. Don’t leave here—leave me,” he 
added. 

The sun shone on his forehead. It 
looked like yellowed satin—almost 
transparent—with blue veins run- 
ning across it. His eyes were watery 
—tears and old age. She reached 
out a hand and laid it over his 
where it shook on the cane. 
you,” she whis- 
not if you need me.” 


“I won’t leave 
pered,” Never 





“T need you,” he said. 

It was barely a whisper but she 
heard it. It shouted in her heart 
and echoed through all the tired 
spots of her heart that had been cold 
for so long. 

He leaned back against the white 
bench and sat awhile—his hand 
still in hers, then he said, “Painted 
the pung red. Yes, sir, the brightest 
red you ever saw.” 

She nodded happily. She felt a 
glowing all through her. “I bet it 
brightened up the snow,” she said, 
then she added, “Snow is for pungs, 
you know—for pungs.” 


“You’re right,” he said, “You’re 


right, you’re right” like old Mr. 
Andrews always said. Only this 


time she knew she had been heard. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THREE WORDS AND SOME OTHERS 


HE FRIARS of Saint Mary of 
the Angels were amazed and not 
a little anxious when they saw 
the Viceroy’s soldiers escorting 
their Father Guardian from the 
chapel in the midst of Matins. 
But Francis himself was not a- 
larmed. The Archbishop, the Fa- 
ther Commissary and the Viceroy 
wished him to come to the latter’s 
palace and repeat what he could 
of the sermon he had given in the market place? 
Very well; he would do so. 

Thus it was that before the most important 
group of men in Peru—the Royal Council—Francis 
presently was repeating his sermon. Once again he 
held aloft his missionary cross. Once again he 





described the goodness of God, the dreadful pride 
of man in setting himself up against the divine 
laws, the great need of penance to atone for such 
faults. Even more. So vividly did he portray the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha, those wicked 
cities of the Old Testament where penance had 
been absolutely unknown, that fear filled every 
heart. The Viceroy and his advisors, even the 
Commissary General and the saintly Archbishop 
Turibius, were overcome. Somehow sin had become 
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a far more dreadful thing than they had realized. 
And venial sins (provided they were deliberate)— 
oh, they were never to be regarded lightly! By 
them a mere creature actually scorned the God Who 
had made him out of the slime of the earth, given 
him an immortal soul and the chance to be happy 
in heaven forever. 

“Unless you do penance, you shall all likewise 
perish!” cried Francis as his illustrious audience 
shuddered for still another time at the enormity 
of sin, the inescapable instant of judgment, the 
eternity of heaven and hell. “Oh, my friends! Can 
we say that we shall ever see tomorrow? Can we 
say that this night is not our last for returning 
to God’s friendship?” 

In a few minutes some of the Viceroy’s coun- 
sellors could control themselves no longer. Leaving 
their places, they threw themselves at Francis’s 
feet and earnestly entreated him to hear their 
confessions. 

“Please pray that the earthquake won’t come 
until I can be with my wife!” cried one. “Oh, 
Father Francis! Ask God to let us die together. ...” 


” 


“And my little ones!” implored another. “Their 
mother is already dead, and they have no one but 
me! Oh, Father Francis, won’t you hear my con- 
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fession and let me go to them while there’s still 
time?” 

In amazement Francis gazed at the prostrate 
figures before him—at the pale and anxious faces 
of the Viceroy, the Commissary General, the Arch- 
bishop, the other noble and learned members of 
the Royal Council. Then with startling suddenness 
he realized what had happened—here and at the 
market place. God had permitted that his two 
sermons should have their most unusual effect so 
that both priests and people would do penance. 
Twice, within a few hours’ time, He had given a 
poor friar’s words superhuman power, so that even 
now the streets were echoing to the cries of thou- 
sands of penitents as they made their way from 
one church to another... praying, weeping, groan- 
ing; so that even now one richly furnished chamber 
in the Viceroy’s palace was filled with the terrified 
leaders of Lima’s political and religious groups. 

“Listen, my friends,” said Francis, in far gentler 
tones than he had been using. “I think that an 
explanation is in order.” 

So it was that very soon the members of the 
Royal Council were being reassured as to their 
spiritual and temporal well-being. There was no 
need to be afraid, Francis said. God did not intend 
that their beautiful city should be ruined by earth- 
quake. The only question of ruin was that per- 
taining to souls who persisted in sin. And for 
these, the ruin would be far more dreadful than 
any human words could describe. It would consist 
of the pain and loneliness of hell—forever! But as 
for those present, and those making their way from 
one church to another in the penitential processions 
outside? Ah, all was well! God was pleased with 
their humility and contrition. Even now He was 
flooding their souls with many choice graces. 

“Then surely we’ should tell them this, Father!” 
cried the Viceroy in a joyful burst of relief. “‘Sure- 
ly a proclamation, quoting what you have just 
said... .” 

Francis nodded. “By all means issue a proclama- 
tion, Your Excellency. Post it in all the public 
places. But in the meantime, have no fear. God 
has been really glorified these last few hours.” 

True enough. During the night, as closely as 
anyone could estimate, some eight thousand citizens 
of Lima had been to confession and had taken upon 
themselves extraordinary works of penance to atone 
for their own sins and for the sins of others. Three 
thousand marriages had been blessed, and countless 
children baptized. As for the value of the stolen 
goods restored, the number of enemies reconciled, 
calumnies revoked, debts paid, painful admissions 
made—who could begin to reckon these? 


“There was never anything like it to happen in 
Lima since the city was founded, almost seventy 
years ago,” declared the Viceroy, as he hastened 
to make out the proclamation. “Surely this night 
will go down in history—and Father Francis’s 
name with it!” 

All Lima agreed with the Viceroy, especially 
when the reassuring words of the proclamation 
greeted their eyes and they realized that God was 
not going to visit death and destruction upon them 
in a matter of minutes or even of hours. 
was still theirs, as it had always been. 


Time 


“But we must use it well,” one person told 
another, pondering the last line of the proclamation 
wherein the Viceroy counseled the people to give 
up their sinful lives so that never again could Lima 
be compared to the wicked cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrha. “And what’s the best way to use time?” 

There was considerable argument on this point. 
In the fervor of their recent conversion, many now 
believed that the only proper way to use time was 
in lengthy prayer upon one’s knees. Again, that 
God could be served in a fitting way only by priests 
and religious consecrated to His service. 

“But what about 
young woman. 


married people?” cried one 
“Can’t parents with little ones to 
care for please God, even though they haven’t time 
for long prayers?” 

“What about those of us who have to work to 
support ourselves and others?” put in a middle- 
aged man. “We haven’t time for long prayers, 
either.” 

“Yes, and what about old people?” 
other voice. “And the sick? And children? 


ventured an- 
” 

In the end a little group determined to go to 
Saint Mary of the Angels and ask Father Francis 
what to do. They had been much impressed by his 
sermon in the market place, and they were really 
anxious to lead good lives and not fall into sin 
again. But because they were neither priests nor 
religious, with a superior to obey and a rule of life 
to follow, it was hard to know where to begin. 

“Surely Father Francis can help us,” they said. 

The Father Guardian was pleased with his visi- 
Having offered a brief prayer to the Holy 
Spirit for enlightenment, he proceeded to give them 
his views on the best way of using time. No, it was 
not necessary for a man or woman to be a priest 
or religious in order to use time well and be pleas- 
ing to God. 


tors. 


Nor was it necessary to spend long 
hours in prayer each day. But, if one wanted to 
go to heaven more easily and more surely, it was 
necessary to spend some time, five minutes or so 
each day, in a conversation with the Heavenly Fa- 
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ther, and in this same little conversation to offer 
oneself to Him in union with His Son. 

“Many days the Devil will make it very hard to 
spend even that short while talking with God,” he 
admitted. “He’ll send distractions; he’ll make your 
minds and bodies feel tired even before you begin; 
he’ll disturb you in a hundred irritating ways. But 
there’ll be no success for the Devil if, in these times 
of trouble, you’ll remember to address three special 
words to the Heavenly Father. Now—have you any 
idea as to what these words are?” 

The little group made several attempts to dis- 
cover the three words, but without success. Then, 
smiling happily, Francis came to the rescue. 

“They’re very simple,” he said. “When prayer 
seems difficult or useless, just turn to the Heavenly 


hd ” 


Father and say: ‘Here we are! 





The men and women gathered about Francis 
stared in reverent awe. What tenderness in his 
voice! What happiness in his eyes! Yet what did 
he mean? How could these three simple words, 
“Here we are,” overcome the Devil? Unless, of 
course, they possessed miraculous powers.... 

3efore any questions could be asked, however, 
Francis was explaining the truly wonderful value 
of the three words that soon were to form the basis 
of his friends’ daily conversations with God. Of 
course there was no reason why each person present 
could not say “Here J am” to the Heavenly Father 
and so offer himself to the Divine Will—even as 
the boy Samuel had done in the Old Testament. It 
was a splendidly humble action, and one which God 
certainly would bless. But was it not much better 
to be living in the days of the New Testament? 
Was it not much better (by virtue of Bethlehem 
and Baptism) to be able to come before the Heaven- 
ly Father with Christ as the All-Perfect companion 
and brother? Was it not much better to be able 
to change Samuel’s words and say them thus: 
“Here we are’’? 

“That’s our privilege since the first Christmas 
night,” Francis declared happily, “when the Son 
of God took upon Himself our human nature and 
became man. Oh, my friends, just think! When we 
are in the state of grace, Jesus Christ is in our 
souls. He is with us every minute of the day and 
night, helping us to become holy with His holiness. 
Truly, we make a wonderful gift to the Heavenly 
Father when we offer ourselves, and Christ within 
us, to do His Will!” 

At these words the little group was lost in 
reverent awe. So this was the meaning of “Here 
we are’! Then finally one young man spoke up. 
“Is...is this the way to use time well, Father 
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Guardian? You mean that each day for a little 
while we should have a...a conversation with the 
Heavenly Father?” 

Francis nodded. “Yes. If you spend five minutes 
in this fashion, your whole day will be sanctified. 
You see, Christ will add His infinite merits to yours 
when you say to His Father ‘Here we are.’ Then, 
as it were, the Heavenly Father will not see you— 
human, weak, imperfect. He will see His Son. And 
at once He will pour forth His love upon both 
of you.” 

“But the Devil! Didn’t you say that the three 
words have some kind of power to drive him away?” 

Again Francis nodded. “Yes, that’s what I said. 
The Devil has very little success with souls who 
use those three words faithfully.” 

In due course the visitors took their departure. 
And in a very serious frame of mind. For it was 
a new idea, this suggestion of saying “Here we 
are” to the Heavenly Father for a brief period 
every day. On the surface it seemed almost too 
simple a practice to be worthwhile. ... 

“But I’m going to try it,” declared one man 
resolutely. “‘After all, Father Francis is a saint. 
Certainly any advice of his must be really good.” 








“Have you and your wife ever considered 
becoming Franciscans?” 
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“Yes,” observed his wife, “and I have an idea 
that if we say those three words every day as he 
suggested, God will grant us many wonderful 
blessings.” 


“I agree with you,” put in a second woman. 


“And how comforting to think that if we give 


ourselves in prayer to the Heavenly Father for just 
five mimutes, if we say ‘Here we are’ as fervently 
as we can, why then our whole day is made worth- 
while. Really, I don’t think that I ever heard 
anyone say that before!” 

“T know I never did,” said the first speaker slowly. 
“And what a pity! If I had known about ‘Here we 
are,’ I might have used thousands of hours to really 
good advantage.” 


Before long many others were saying the same 
thing, and Francis’s skill as a spiritual director 
became even more widely known throughout the 
city. Dozens of men and women sought him out 
for advice and encouragement, and without excep- 
tion all were introduced to the custom of offering 
themselves to the Heavenly Father in union with 
His Son for a short period of time each day. “Here 
we are” became truly famous words. 


Then one morning while he was walking among 
the palm trees in the friary garden, Francis saw 
still another penitent coming toward him. This was 
a grey-haired man, richly-dressed but obviously 
in poor health, who leaned heavily upon a cane. 


“Bless me, Father, for I have sinned!” said the 
newcomer, a bit awkwardly. “May I...may I go 
to Confession?” 


For just a moment Francis stared in amazement. 
This wan-faced stranger! Surely it couldn’t be his 
eld friend John? John, who had been his fellow- 
novice in Montilla? John, who had left the religious 
life some thirty-six years ago and come to the 
New World for fame and fortune? 

“But it is you, old friend!” he exclaimed, expres- 
sions of joy and anxiety crossing his face. “And 
you’re not well! Oh, John! What’s happened? Why 
haven’t you come to see me before this?” 


In half an hour most of the story was out. After 
years of struggle (during which he had drifted 
away from the practice of his religion many times), 
John was now one of the wealthiest men in Peru— 
and back in the Church. His gold and silver mines 
yielded a small fortune every month. He had been 
to Spain twice in the last seven years, attending 
te various investments there. His oldest son was 
married, and in charge of the family’s mining 
interests in Cajamarca. The second son was also 
married and established in Potosi, where a fine 
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new vein of silver had just been discovered. But 
the third son, eighteen-year-old Thomas.... 

“Yes?” said Francis encouragingly. “What about 
him, John? He was just a little fellow when I saw 
him on my one visit to your house. Remember?” 

John nodded. Francis’s visit had occurred fifteen 
years ago, in 1590, when he was on his way with 
Father Balthazar and three other friars to the 
mission fields of Tucuman. The group had been 
spending a short while in Lima then, recovering 
from the effects of the shipwreck in the Gulf of 
Gorgona.... 

“Yes, I remember, Francis. And although I do 
want to go to Confession, it’s really because of 
Thomas that I’ve come. You see, unless something’s 
done, that boy is going to break my heart... and 
his mother’s.” 

“What?” 

“That’s right. He heard your sermon in the 
market place the other evening. Now he says we 
mustn’t expect him to be like his brothers, interest- 
ed in worldly success. All he wants is to enter 
one of your friaries and study to be a priest.” 

At these words a soft radiance came into Fran- 
cis’s eyes. “But that’s wonderful, John!” 

The latter shook his head grimly. “No, it’s not 
wonderful. Why, until he heard your sermon the 
other night, Thomas was just the usual rich man’s 
son—interested in amusements, reckless compan- 
ions, adventure. Now he’s just the opposite. Daily 
Mass, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, prayers of 
all sorts. All very unnatural. But of course it'll 
never last.” 

“No?” 

“No. And why should it? It’s not right for the 
boy to be thinking of the religious life. He’s needed 
at home, especially with his brothers gone away 
and his mother and I growing old... .” 

Francis said no more. But as he set himself to 
listen to the rest of John’s story, his eyes were 
increasingly thoughtful. Truly, pride was the great- 
est weed in the garden of the soul. In John’s case 
it had been growing steadily for years, forcing him 
to acquire ever greater wealth and power. Right 
now, of course, with his goal reached and his health 
broken by constant strain and planning, he scarcely 
seemed the arrogant creature who once had refused 
an alms to a little beggar boy in the Plaza. Yet was 
he really changed? In the depths of his soul (de- 
spite the fact that he had returned to the practice 
of his faith) was he not still very proud and selfish? 
Although he had never admitted it to anyone, had 
not his own failure as a religious always rankled? 
Was he now not fearful that his youngest son 
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would also fail to persevere, and so bring back 
painful memories? 

As he prayed for the necessary light and strength 
to help his friend, Francis felt the urge to enlarge 
upon the great grace of a religious vocation. Well 
he knew that most parents do not understand that 
their boys never decide to be priests, nor their girls 
to be nuns. Rather, they are chosen to walk in 
these superior ways by God, Who at the same time 
respects the free will of each young person to 
accept or reject His gift. Finally, however, he set 
aside the important topic in favor of another. 

“John,” he said suddenly, “have you and your 
wife ever considered becoming Franciscans?” 

The latter gasped in astonishment. What was 
this? He, to be a friar once again? His wife, to 
enter the Poor Clares? 





“Of course not!” he cried indignantly, while a 
wave of color swept his pale face. “Francis, what 
an idea!” 

Francis smiled. “You misunderstand me, old 
friend. I was not thinking of religious life in the 
strict sense. I was thinking of our Third Order for 
lay people. You know, membership there might 
solve many of your problems.” 

“Problems?” But I’ve only one problem—Thomas 
and his foolish idea that he wants to be a friar! 
And so far you haven’t told me what to do.” 

Francis smiled again. “I know. But suppose you 
let me tell you about our Third Order for lay 
people. After that, it may be much easier to talk 
about your boy.” 


(To be continued) 





Father Abbot Writes Enroute 


(Continued from page 391) 


tion. Weakened young mothers give foods, or secure shelters. All those stopped for an hour and a quarter 
birth to undeveloped infants of are lacking, as well as fuel, in Germ- for lunch. Then on to Boston in 5 
whom only 40% can survive. Inthe any. Many refugees came across hours and 15 minutes, for a stop of 
waiting rooms of doctors, little chil- the border into Germany half naked. two hours. From Boston to New 


dren with rickets and tuberculosis Bombed homes 


have not been re- York required one hour 15 minutes. 


await relief. Yet, it is rather some paired for lack of building materials. Adding our flight time and stop over, 
food than doctors that they need. Glass is lacking to close up windows we have a total flying time of 27 


There is too little milk, sugar, cod ruined by bombs 


Even cloth and hours 50 minutes, from Rome to New 


liver oil, fruit, and butter. In the paper are rare substitutes for glass. York. Stops totaled 6 hours and 
official city report of Regensburg The damaged clothes left in the 20 minutes. The grand total of time 
only 5% of the school children are bombed homes have not grown larger from Rome to New York, 34 hours 


normally healthy. 75% have already to meet the ever 
suffered life-long damage to their growing children. 
bodies through under-nourishment. cannot be bought. 


has five afflicted with TB of the The future is 


lungs, the other has TB of the prospect. It is 


death of many persons in Germany and death. Good 
last year. Thirty thousand froze to needed to pour oil into the wounds 


new demands of 10 minutes. 


These necessities With this we definitely close the 


Stores are empty. series of Trans-World Contact Let- 
20% are on the way to this same Many a family is without a father ters, 
fate. To cite only one example out as bread earner. He may have fallen 
of many: One family of six children in the war, or may still be a captive. 


I hope you have enjoyed read- 
ing the simple accounts I took the 
time to write. Personally I enjoyed 


devoid of hopeful sharing this profitable trip with you 
full of despair. jn this manner. Thank you for 
bones.—Lack of fuel caused the There is a struggle between need 


your prayers for a safe journey and 
Samaritans are for your kindly interest. For my- 
self I am happy to be so near to the 


death. This lack of fuel is partly of this dying Germany. It might be dear old Monastic Home of St. Mein- 


due to the removal of the home sup- good for each to ask what he him- 


rad, where I shall busy myself with 


plies from Germany to other coun- self has done in the way of being trying to be a good Monk and Abbot. 


tries. Out of the Ruhr area only a Good Samaritan. 


God bless you all. 


10% of the mined coal has been left And now back to the journey a- 


in Germany. 90% is being taken to cross the ocean to reach New York. 
other countries. Cold could normal- It took 10 hours 


to go from Santa 


Yours most cordially 
Ignatius, O.S.B. 


ly be offset by heavy clothing, or fat Maria to Newfoundland, where we Abbot 
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The cause of Brother Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B., is advancing steadily. 
The Vice-Postulator reports that four sessions of the Tribunal have been 
held almost every week for a year. Two hundred and four sessions 
have been held. The depositions of forty witnesses has been taken 
down filling some 2500 pages. This is the official Apostolic Process. 


Each month a novena of Masses is offered at St. Meinrad for the 
intentions of those who wish to be remembered. The Masses are said 
from the 15th to the 23rd of each month. A holy picture and prayer 
leaflet are available for all who send a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope to The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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MASS WYhAR 1948 


The new Mass Guide for 1948 will be ready about 
December Ist. Besides the Ordo for Mass each day in 
English there will be Reflections on the Epistles by Placidus 
Kempf, 0.5. B. Illustrations by John W. Krupa. 


50 copies $10.00 








30¢ a copy. 4 copies $1.00 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


By Archbishop Alban Goodier, S. J. 


A meditation book for each day of Advent and the Christmas Season. This book makes 


an excellent gift for a Priest, Religious, or Laity. 
152 pages. $1.25 a copy. 
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The theme of this book is “‘To restore all things 


in Catholic Action will be intersted in this book by 
Father Emil Neubert, $. T. D. of the Marianists. 144 pages. { t 
$1.25 for paper bound edition. Cloth bound will be 


available later for $2.00. 
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CRUSADING ALONG SIOUX TRAILS 
By Sister M. Claudia, O.S.B. 


The dramatic story of the conversion of the fierce Sioux Indians by the Missionaries in the 
West. Illustrated by photographs and maps. 35) pages. Price $4.00. 


The GRAIL Office Reom7 St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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